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PREFACE 


ar>e few ^ inteTegdii^p full of detail* and 
illu^lrattve wotIw m the Taj apd the historic buildmgs 
of Agra thi^. The nnmeToua cheap handbooks and 
guides to the Taj lack either in details, illustrations, and 
maps or are loo Bulky. 1 have endeavoured to help my 
tourist friends and the general public by presenting this 

f iracUcah useful and condensed hook as ikey needed it 
rom a long periods 

In writing the present work+ 1 have kept in view 
the needs of visitors who wilt naturally ask to he shown 
tbjects of interest peculiar to the place and of Agra 
residents who wish to famtliarise tznunaelves with the 
story of the w'orld renowned inonumeut, the Taj and 
the neighbouring historic sites which attract millions of 
people from far and wide. 

The hibliography at the end of the book will prove 
the fact that rnaterials for the book have been collected 
from numerous vsluahle sources and I am confideDt 
that they will stand the test of critical obsen^ers* 

1 have also dealt with a short history of Agra as 
it IS essential to be acquainledl with the history^ otherwise 
most of its celebrated si^ta or historical buildiop and 
monuments would have been unintelligible. 

This workt in short, deals with the Taj^ ^poetic 
marble arrayed in eternal glory’ and the neighbouring 
historic buildings of Agra in a manner that it is alike 
useful to the tourist as his companion and the student 
of history as a ready reference for him. 

To many persons, I am gratefnl for the supply of 
photographs^ A good oumb^ of the views have also 
been reproduced by the courtesy of the Indian Stale 
Railways. 


CalcuttUt 

25tb Januaryf 1937* 


R. C. ARORA. 
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THE CITY OF THE TAJ. 


and profane menr poets, prosers, and 
practical people all write of the Ta)—^^a 
moBtunent indeed which is admitted by the whole 
world to be the most beauiiiiil that the earth has 
ever held”—in the same strain, **Too pure, too holy 
to be tbe work ol human hands!”—“a poem in 
marble!”—“that dream in marble!” — -“the sigh 
of a broken heart!”—“poetic marble arrayed in 
eternal glory!”—“the inspiration is from heaven 
—the execution worthy of it!”—“lovely beyond 
description!” — “indescribable!” — “Incompar¬ 
able in India and in tbe world!”. 

This very venerable structure has rightly 
given a prominent place* In tbia country* to the 
city of Agrs which is the home of the Taj. Thi^ 
City with the Taj hm ever been one that h beyond 
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All otjiers, unique in its attraction to the tourist, 
traveller and the student oi history—Whence Aera 
<ieserves to be rightly called the "City of the Taj", 


J>f the Taj otherwise Agra is a well 
bunt and handsome town and stands on the right 
bank of the Jumna. According to ancient Hindu 
^story jt was a Hindu stronghold at the time of 
Raja Kansa about 3000 B.C. and was called 
Agralmn, Later on, Agraban began to be called 
Agra by l^g u^ge In 1475 at the time when King 
Edward IV of England invaded Frauee, there was 
a fort of Badaigarh built by Raja Badnl Singh. 
Tim was pulled down and the present fort was 
rebudt by Akbar, 


Thus this ancient city founded in the year 
35^ by the Emperor Akbar was the recognised 
capital of the Moghul Empire for nearly one 
hwdred years during which Agra largely flourish* 
«d and was one of the most populous and pros- 
^rous cities of the world, European travellers 
have recorded that in Jehangir’s reign the popula¬ 
tion was as large as that of London in those days 
and the stone-paved streets were lined with shops 
stocked with the wares of Asia and Europe. For* 
merly Agra was enclosed by a high battled wall 
which was erected in Aurangzeb’s reign by Raja 
Jai Singh 11, the founder of the splendid city of 
Jaipur. It had sixteen gates'of which the most 
prominent, the Delhi Gate, is still in existence. 


the city of the TAJ 
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Between Agra Fort and tlie Taj where the hi^ 
class palatial buildings of the Rajas, Ministers 
and nobles were—now a mass of tangled ravines 
—lies the fine Macdonald Park. To the north of 
the city, is the Hewett Park dose to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. 

Modem Agra Is one of the cleanest and most 
solidly constructed towns in India with wide 
and well kept roads. It contains a large numher 
of established private residences as well as good 
hotels, colleges, churches, banks, a club, a Cathe¬ 
dral, Lady Lyall Hospital, Medical School, 
Judicial, Revenue and other offices. 

Agra is justly celebrated for Its excellent work 
in the carving of stone and inlaid mosaic and for 
the manufacture of gold and silver embroideries 
and woollen and cotton carpets. 

Among the sights of the city and its environs, 
the chief are the Taj, the Jasmine Tower, Sheikh 
Salim Chisli’s and ltmad'ud*Daula*s Tombs. But 
the priority of place must of necessity be given to 
the famous Taj Mahal—‘the Dream in Marble’-— 
which for its exquisite symmetry and grace and the 
marvellous richness and beauty of its materials 
is unequalled by any structure in the world. 




CHAPTER II. 

the TAJ. 

*8". i. a miracle 

l^fLu^ 1 ! monumetii represents the most 

MaK« wh^'.h "T “"“"“nlatioii, dw 
^1 ""i tfai jewelfer 

*n., 

metry of ,ts exterior and the aerial »ace of^ 
domes and aimareto impress the beSlder in a 
n^anner nei^er to he forgotten. So is the celebrated 

inHUSoleijm of iJip To 5 ^ ^^^OTaieQ 

of wedded Jovp"’ fh S^^S^om roman^ce 

■h. faS 'r.^ “■* 

he.ul.ful design; the charaetertstio feat,™.! 
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romantic and palatial buildings of Spain, the 
brilliant colouring, the e^oellent polish and finish, 
the wonderiul ornamentation and decoration and 
the charming mosaics are all combined in this 
world renowned monument, a house not made with 
hands. It is rather a fairy palace raised by some 
genie of the Arabian NighU* Tales—the Taj which 
means in the literal sense of the term, the Crown 
of Architecture, 

The mausoleum erected by Artimisia at 
Halicarnassus, that of Augustas and Hadrian, or 
that erected in Franca by Catharine de Medici do 
not surpass tlie unique mausoleum of Mumlaa tn 
elegance and splendour. Hence, its wonderful 
w'orkmanship is peculiar, the artistic skill displayed 
tn the construction is nowhere else to be seen; its 
beautiful floral oranments are, in some places, so 
extraordinarily fine as to outshine the perfonu¬ 
ances of a pa interns pencil. The mosaic w'ork of 
the stalely monument is so elaborate that it would 
astonish Ae famous workman, Losus of Pergamos, 
if he were alive to see it. Indeed, the mausoleum 
stands unrivalled in magnificence and beauty and 
is the object of admiration to travellers from all 
parts of the world. 

James Fergusson, observes; “With its purity 
of material and grace of form, the Taj may 
challenge comparison with any erection of the same 
sort in the world. Its beauty may not be of the 
highest class, but in its class it is unsurpassed”. 
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Bernier concludes: “I decidedly think that 
this moriutdent deserves much more to be nunibereci 
among the wonders of the world than the Pyramids 
of Egypt, those unshapcij masses which when I had 
even seen them twice yielded me no satisfaction, 
and which are nothing on the outside hut heaps of 
large stones piled in the form of steps one upon 
another, while within, there is litde that is credit¬ 
able either to human skill or human bvention”, 

impression of Samuel Smith, meraher 
of the Parliament of England in his book is as 
foUows: “We stood spell-bound for a few minutes 
at this lovely apparition; it hardly seems of the 
^rlh, earthy. It is more like a dream of celestial 
beauty. No words can describe it. We felt that all 
previous sights were dimmed in comparison. No 
such effect is produced by the first view of St. 
Peter a or Milan or Cologne Cathedrals; they are all 
majtetic, hut this is enchantment itself. So perfect 
^the form that all other structures seem clumsy, 
the first impression is that of a temple of while 
ivory draped in white Brussels lace. TTie 
exquisite carving and tracery on the walls look 
like lace rather than sculpture®. A beautiful dome 
crovms this building and four graceful minarets 
stand at each angle some distance apart; they 
remind one of the Eddystone Light House built of 
white marble. Such is the dazzling whiteness that 
It looks like a work of art when first unveiled. 





TAJMAHAU THROUGH AN ARCH, AGRA- 


I. 3. R. 
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Talboys Wheeler observ^: “It is lov^Y 
beyotid description but tlie loveliness is feminine* 
Tl awakes ideas of fair complexioned beauty; the 
soul is dead; the form, the charm, the grace of 
beauty are lingering there. The walU art like* 
muslin dressesi, radiant witli flowers and jewels* 
The perforated marble gales art like lace veils”. 

" Mr, Oscar Browning, Cambridge Profe^r 
observes: “There are morningites and eveningites, 
moonlighters and mid-dayers, but they are all 
agre^ that the Taj is the one incomparahle building 
in India and in the world.... .See the Taj, it will 
fascinate you so as to deprive you of all power 
of laudatory expression and it will haunt you ever 
after till your dying day. It will float in the 
clear Tuscan air above the bell tower of Giatte 
and arise across the lagoon beside the Doge * 
palace at St, Mark’s”. 

A writer observes: “While the sepiJchral 
works adorning the valley of the Nile 1^ 

regarded as wonders of art for their solidity of 
construction and sublimity of conception; the Taj 
at Agra shah always call forth the admiration of 
mankind for its being the most exquisite specimen 
of human architecture and the most gorgeous 
romance of wedded love”, 

“No building”, says G. W. Forrest, "has been 
more often described, drawn and photographed. 
But no drawing or photograph can give an idea 
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of BO rich and poetic^] a subject. No description 
can ehow forth the whole, combined out of marble 
dome, fair minareta, and fragrant gardmi. Worda 
cannot express the multitudinous richness of its 
oraamentation, perfection of form, and minutcnesa 
of decoration, each lending assistance to the 
other. This ib the true charm of tlie Taj. It 
is like unto one of those daughters of the gods, 
who were most divinely' fair. It is the fashion 
now to say that the Taj is lacking in strict archi¬ 
tecture beauty”. A well known writer states; The 
truth is that the Taj is not, as an architectural 
group, altogether satisfactory. No doubt in parts 
of the Taj genius is brought into jeopardy by 
unskilfIllness; but the divine gift prevails. If a 
man possesses the sentiment of form, the Taj will 
please him. As we sit on the steps of one of the 
minarets in the cool air of the evening and gaze 
upon the marble dome and the smooth, broad part 
of the marble, warm in the rays of the setting sun, 
across the memory comes Keats’ line—‘In form 
and shape, compact and beeutifur. What has been 
Keats’ Sl j4gnes’ Eve may be applied to 
the Taj - *A monody of dreamy richness”, 

Bayard Taylor says: “There is no mystery, 
no sen^ of partial failure about the Taj. A thing 
of perfect wauty and of absolute finish in every 
detail, it might pass for the work of a genie, who 
knew nought of the weakness and iUs with which 
mankind is beset*^ 
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description, however vivid or precise, * 
observes the late Bishop French, “No ™louri^ 
however brilliant or varied even t! supplemen^ 
with painting or drawing, con give one a correct 
idea of the Taj for ita nobleness, an edificejin- 
paralled in the annals of Eastern Arehttecture . 

Another writer says: “It b too pure, too holy 
to be the work of human bands. Angels 
brought it from heaven and a glasa case should fie 
thrown over it to preserve it from every breath ot 


will not he devoid of interest to go throng 
Lord Roberts’; “1 will not attempt to describe ihe 
indescribable. Neither words nor i^cil could 
give the most imaginative reader the slightest idea 
of the all-satisfying beauty and purity of this 
glorious conception. To those who h*™ 
already seen it, I will say, “Go to India. The 
Taj alone is well worth the journey . 


So is the fairy-faced Taj that even the most 
authoritative writers and world tourists have been 
so much charmed with its surpassing Julies that 
they have made a confession that tt is indescrib¬ 
able. 


I lay down my pen here and conclude the 
subject with the wonderful remarks of His Royal 
Highness, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales: M(^ 
writers who have tried their bands at a descnption 
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of the Taj set out with the admission that it is 
indescribable, and then “proceed to give some 
ideas” of it. I do not know how many of the 
fair ladies present agreed with Colonel Slee- 
man’s wife, who said to him, “I cannot criticise* 
but I can tell you what 1 feel. I would die 
tomorrow to have such a tomb”. Holy and pro¬ 
fane men, poets, prosers and practical people all 
write of the Taj in the same strain “To pure, too 
holy to be the work of human handsl”—“a poem 
in marble!”—-“the sigh of a broken heart!. .. . 


Shahjafaan commenced the building of the 
Taj in 1631, tlie fourth year after his accession 
to the throne. Several designs were prepared hy 
the masters of the art from distant lands but it 
was Afandi'a which was approved. From this, a 
wooden model w'as constructed in 1630, the very 
year of Mumtaz Mahal’s death. The splendid Taj 
was completed in 1648, a year before the Com¬ 
monwealth was declared in England. Hiia un¬ 
rivalled specimen of Moghul architecture was 
built by Sbahjahan at the zenith of his power, and 
under the influence of his tender passion for 
Mumtaz, and at a period when the Imperial coffers 
Tvere full of silver and gold, when the income of 
the State from land revenue alone was more than 
37 crores of rupees. 

Eminent artists and architects were sent for 
from all parts of India as well as from foreign 
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countrie. like Turkey, Per™ 

Mohemad Is. Ahedi «< Turkey ^ 

erckilecl .»d Moh.inin.d Sharif of 

hi. ...Uunu «ich drew . of K- 

J W). Moh.m.d KhT of 
^ulte ^ “"■-"‘Ser’ (pay ^ ,300) 

MaSar £.1 of Kanauj. Mauoh^ S.»|h ^ 

ShukroUah of Mullan were 

Mrvkes of _lhe most skii u „l,o)c aang of 

Asiatic origin were secured- Th B 

rCeu."a="S 

was completed in nearly 20 years 

Some are of opiaiou that myrtery 
the name of the designer of the plan of the Taj, 
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"Some European historians give credit to an Ttaliati, 
Ccronimo Veroneo and in evidence of it, they put 
forth the statement of Father Manrique of Spain 
vho was at Agra in 1641. This is a myth and is 
unreliable. 

Peter Munday, who was hero at Agra, received 
a visit from Ceronimo Veroneo at the English Agra 
Hotise between the 3rd and 6th January 1630>31. 
He mentions him as a goldsmith in Shahjahan’s 
pay. Sir R. C. Temple in the introduction of 
Peter Mtinday*s Traveh writes: “It is note-worthy, 
however, that though this building (Taj) was in 
course ol construction while Munday was in resid¬ 
ence at Agra and Veroneo was personally known 
to him, yet he says nothing of the Ita]ian*^s con¬ 
nection willi the work. Had Veroneo really been 
the architect, it is unlikely that so accurate a 
chronicler as Munday would have failed to mention 
the fact..... - These details are of special interest, 
as we have no other account of the Taj by an 
English traveller at tliis date”. 

Havell, a well known historian, writes, “It is 
even believed that one Geronimo Veroneo, an 
Italian, who was then in Moghul service, submitted 
designs for Shahjahan^s inspection, a fact which 
has led many writers into the error of supposing 
that the Taj as completed was actually desired 
by him. The design eventually accepted was by 
Ustad Isa Khan..The artistic history of the 
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period and the style oi woik.niaivsiiip of ibe Taj» 
all testify in a remarkable way to their accuracy 
and the falseness of theory that Jtbe European 
directed the designs of the building . 

y The wcll'known travellers, Bernier, Tavernier 
\ and Thevenot (French historian) who visited the 
Taj in 1666 have not mentioned Geronimo Veron^ 
in their historical records of great value. ^ 

the Badskah nama, the authoritative record of the 
time, the name of this Italian is no where 
mentioned. 

Peter Monday calla him, a Venetian and gold¬ 
smith; W. Foster mentions him in 1637 as an 
Italian jeweller. None of the historians mcnUoiw 
him as an engineer, designer or an architect. It 
is possible, be might have been a member of the 
extensive establishment employed in executing 
work but he never played fte part of an archit^ 
or engineer. Any suppoaition of the sort would be 
unreasonable. 

There are others who believe that the mosaic 
work was done by Austin de Bordeaux, French 
jeweller of genius. This is also unfounded be¬ 
cause France was unacquainted will) the name of 
art when it flourished in Persia, Egypt, Syria, 
Spain, etc. and this fact is proved by the records 
of the Islamic architect. Mr. J. F, Fantliom ^ys, 
‘There is no foundation whatever for the allega¬ 
tion that a Venetian or Frenchman had a hand m 
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Ihe designing or the conatrucUon of \he Taj. Thifi 
is a pure iabricatioii of die Suropean brain^*. 

As regards the material for the building, the 
white marble so plentifully used came from 
Makrana and Raiwala in Jaipur, the rod sand* 
stone from Fatehpur Sikri and the neighlwurhood 
of Agra, diamonds from Panna, turquoise from 
Tibet, cornelian from Baghdad, jasper from 
Cambay, Chrj'sollte from the Nile, Ruby from 
Badakhsiian, and the other precious jervels and 
stones from various parts of the world. The jewels 
and precious stones were mostly sent by the Kings 
of the empire and of other lands as a present to 
the Emperor Shahjahan. A disiieming eye can 
obsene that a variety of precious stones of differ¬ 
ent kinds are united in alt curious ways as to form 
.a perfect miracle. 

It will surely interest our readers to know the 
observations of A. Fuhrer, Ph.D, about the building 
decorated and ornamented with so a large and 
enornious precious articles: *'The building, too, 
is an exquisite eicample of that system of inlaying 
wilii precious stones which became the great 
characteristic of the style of the Moghuls after the 
death of Akhar. All the epandrals of the Taj, all 
the angles and more important arcbitectural 
details, are lightened by being inlaid with stones, 
such as agates, bloodstones, jaspers, and the like. 
These are combined in ‘vreaths, scrolls and frets, 
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as e^tquisite in as beautiful in colours, 

relieved by the pure white marble in which they 
are inlaid, they form the most beautiful and pre¬ 
cious style of ornament ever adopted in atchitee* 
ture. This mode of omatneutatJon is TavishJy 
bestowed on the tombs themselves and the scenes 
that surround them”* 

The exact cost of the Taj with its complemen¬ 
tary buildings is now'here recorded and valuations 
hitherto made range from SO lakhs to 6 crores of 
rupees* 


TBE LADY OF THE TAJ. 

The lady, exalted of the Palaces, wonder of 
the Age, who rests in the Taj which has become 
the resort of pilgrims of all nations and creeds, 
was the beloved consort of Shahjahan. Her name 
was Arjumand Barui Begam* better knoWTi by her 
title Mumta^ Mahal, a name since converted into 
Taj Mahal by long usage* A Persian by descent, 
she was the daughter of the celebrated Prime 
Minister, Asaf Khan, brother to the Empress 
Nurjahan. Mumtaz Mahal was married to 
Shahjahan at the age of 21* Though she was 
his second wdfe Mumtaz fiegam*s feminine grace, 
benignity of heart and wit proved so powerful 
that Shahjahan's affections ivcre soon transferred 
to his new bride* She became all in all to 
Shahjahan and the emperor^a impassionate love 
for her made them inseparable companions both 
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at home aiid abroad and aba ever accompanirf 
him in campaigns, MumUz was to Shahjahan in 
a manner what her aunt Nurjahan had been ti> 
Jehangir. Mumtaz was so capable that she was 
consulted in all complicated matters relating to the 
administration of the empire. 

In 1630, while Shahiahan was busy in a 
campaign against Khan Jahan Lodi at Burhanpur, 
Mumtaz Mahal gave birth to a daughter and due 
to some disorder in the system* she looked des¬ 
pairingly at her lord and closed her eyes in death 
at the age of 39. The bereavement lacerated the 
heart of the emperor for weeks and weeks togeAer. 
Its eitent cannot be spoken or written. Ho abstained 
from all pleasures and amusements for two years. 

Mumtaz Mahars remains were temporarily 
deposited in the garden of Zenabad at Burhanpur 
and after 6 months conveyed to Agra and interred 
in the open area of the Taj garden (this site is 
still nolicc’ible and lies ofi the left of Ih® Taj 
at one comer in the lawn, well protMted by green 
foliage). After six months, in 1631, it was removed 
to its last resting place the renowned Mausoleum, 
the Taj. 

EKTHANCC TO THE TAJ. 

Jilo Kharui. 

The spacious court between the fine gateway 
of red sandstone and the grand portal of the Taj 
is a quadrangle enclosed by rooms and the whole 
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structure is known as JiJo Khan*. It measures 
204 yards long and ISO yards broad witii 128 
rmms of which 52 have disappeared. Formerly, 
Jilo Khana was once a valuable appendage to the 
laj and possessed beautiful buildings of which the 
rums supply no information. Here a bazar was 
also held in great pomp and splendour. There are 
three gates to it, east, west and south. 


The usual approach to the Taj is by the west 
gate which is handsomely built of red sandstone. 

^ 

of the Maids of Honour, It stands on an elevated 
square measuring 156 feet each way. There are 
two ^mscn^d marble tombs in the central 
chamber. History does not give a true account 

All agree with the 
prohabilities that here the personal attendants of 
Mumtaz Mahal are entombed. The cupola of the 
building IS turnip shaped and the platform 
octagonal. 


Opposite to the Mausoleum of the Maids of 
Honour is a redstone edifice, the Fatehpur Mosque 
It stands on a splendid terrace. The court is paved 
and measures 103 ft. by .55 ft. where 176 worship¬ 
pers can sit. The cupola is beautifully constructed. 

Just after entering the west gate, on the right 
a few steps lead to a platform over which stands 
a dome-crowited Mausoleum measur in g I 37 f^et 

A—2 
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each side. Here sleeps Sati‘im-oisa who was 
a Maid oi Honour in Mtimtaz Mahars house and 
governess of her dear daughter, Juhanara 8egam, 
She vras a childless widow and died in 1647 at 
I,ahore whence her bod^ was brought to Agra in 
1649 and buried in the tomb huilt by Shah Jahan 
at a cost oi Rs. 30,000. The tomb is elegant. It 
is paved with marble. The lower portions of the 
walls are also built of marble. In the centre of 
the octagonal hall lies the tomb, a structure of 
shining marble, Tbe sides of the tomb are embel¬ 
lished with traceries and adorned with arabesques. 
Tl»e walls and ceilings are bieaulifully ornamented 
and painted. Today, much of its former beauty 
and lustre have vanished. 

It is erroneously believed by some to be the 
Tomb of Fatehpuri Begtim, a wife of Shah Jahan; 
the Rauza Sahaili tomb outside the Taj garden to 
the east, being really assigned to Sati-un-Nisa 
Khanam. 

Tbe south gate is the Sirhi Darwaza or steps 
gateway. From here a picturesque glimpse of the 
old town of Mumtazabad, now Tajganj, is worthy 
of notice. Tajganj was once the colony of tlw 
workmen who worked in the coustmclion of the 
Taj. 


The east gateway leads to Fatehabad. In tbe 
immediate neighbourhood it adjoins a high plat- 
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form to the soutii and is reached by a few steps. 
Here stands the dome-crowned Mausoleuni of 
Sirhindi ^giim, one of Shah Jahan’s wives. The 
building is eight sided with twenty four arches 
with an octagonal hall and a verandah. The tomb¬ 
stone is highly oniamentad with mosaics and is a' 
piece of adinirahle workmanship. The building 
has remained in a neglected condition which is a 
pity, 

THE MAIN GATE OF THE TAJ. 

TTie ^and portal oi the Taj is a splendid 
structure rising to a height of lOO feel above the 
ground floor. The whole entrance is a masonry 
dome with its interior ornamented with mosaic. 
There is a spacious platform 211 ft, by 86 ft. in 
front of the gate. The front face of the gate is 
nicely inscribed with Quranic texts in black letters 
in a manner that their height from the ground pro¬ 
duces no diminution in the size of the letters. They 
rio not look any bigger at the bottom than they 
are at the top, 80 ft, high. This artistic w'ork is 
worth noticing. This gate resembles the splendid 
gateway of Sikandra being profusely inlaid with 
marble. The gate opens into an octagonal chamber. 
.^t each side, there is a fenced recew with a room 
and at each comer there is a staircase leading up 
to the storey above. A flight of stairs brings one 
to the very top. It is spacious, airy and pleasant. 
There are four fine towers crovmed with cupolas 
at each comer. In the centre of the roof dicre la 
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a sixteen sided terrace. Tfae topt in alJ^ contains 
four bouquets^ 22 turrets and 4 towers. The eleven 
turrets just above the archway greatly heighten 
the beauty of the whole structure. The top com¬ 
mands a grand panoramic view of the neigiihour- 
hood of the Ta|. 

Under the vaulted roof in the octagonal 
chamber hangs a beautiful lamp of Persian style 
in the centre. This was present^ by Lord Curzon. 
On the left side» a few steps lead to the Taj Museum. 
Here a good many scenes, plctiires of the Taj and 
the interesting sights^ of Agra and such like can 
be seen. 

Now, we are in the garden. This Taj garden, 
rectangular in shape, is enclosed by loihy walla- 
and measures 1,800 ft. from north to south and 
1,000 ft. east to west, approximately equal to 42 
acres. On the two sides of the gate along the walls 
towards the garden are a series of halls. Both 
rows have three storeyed towers at the comers 
or ends. 

Down the steps of the inner side of the main 
gate, there are paved causeways on either side 
behveen a double row of cypress trees. In the 
central space provided with bronze fountains, two 
canals, 16^ feet wide run along the middle of 
the garden straight to the foot of the terrace of 
the Mausoleum. There is a very fine marble 
reservoir of water, 412 feet from lie platform of 
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the main gate. Its central position iti the garden 
Is verj" charming. The terraced bank is square in 
form, one side measuring 74 feet. In the middle, 
there is a water reserv-ob* with four jets at the 
corners and one in the centre stocked with fish of 
various colours, TTiere are a few plain chairs on 
(he margin of the reservoir. The distance from 
this to the foot of the Mausoleum is 438 feet. 

The Taj Garden was once a most beautiful 
spot. Iimumcrafale varieties of fragrant flowers 
delighted the scene and loaded tlie breezes with 
their aiiomatlc odour, A great variety of delicious 
fruits were produced. M. M. Ahmad writes in 
his Tajf “The rosy light of the morning, the evening 
shade, the refreshing dew, the flowers in bloom 
perfuming the air, the cuckoo’s cheerful notes, the 
fitful glimmer of tlie fireflies, the merry dance of 
the fish in the marble basin, the melodies of sweet 
warblers on the smiling green, tliese were the 
enchantments of a scene, which needed the graphic 
pen of a RiiskJn to depict in all its vividness and 
reality”. 

Most of the old trees of the garden have been 
cut down as they obstructed tlie view of the Taj 
from a distance and arc replaced by smaller plants 
and onianiental grass plots. The oldest tree in 
the garden is a “Simul" or cotton tree (Asoka) 
with its girth nearly SO feet and is reputed to be 
425 years old. It stands towards the eastern side, 
below the Jamait Khana. 
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Ttic grand mausoleum stands oit a doulile 
platfomif the first is of red sandstone, 4^ It. high 
above the ground and in the centre stands the second 
marble platiorm, 18 ft. higher than the first plat¬ 
form and 22^/^ feet above the ground and measures 
313 feet square. Tl)e Jumna flows on the north: 
on the south Is a pretty garden: on the west is an 
interesting mosque and on the east is the Jamait 
Khana, 

The marble platform is paved witli alternate 
»|uares of black and w'hite and at its four comers 
stand four lofty minarets like grave and kindly 
sentinels keeping guard over beauty. Eiach 
minaret rises to a height of 162Y^ ft. from tlie 
surface oi the garden and possesses three galleries 
and a flight of 164 steps in the interior which lead 
to the lop whence the view all around is so charm¬ 
ing that it is indescribable. No structure of the 
kind can compare with this in beauty and shape. 
In elegance of workmanship it matches the bi^t 
in the world. Uic Mausoleum proper is in the 
centre of the marble platform measuring 186 ft. 
square with a central archway at each of the 
four sides 66^ ft. high. Now we go in through 
the central door, ^lis beautiful portico is 
inscribed with Arabic texts; it is remarkahle to 
note how beautiful it looks, the big black lettering 
of which stands out boldly from the snowy white¬ 
ness of the facade. Further, a vestibule admits 
one to the interior. The interior is indeed remark- 
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ablc^—a model of art. The whole structure is an 
irregular octagon. There aro four eight aided 
rooms 00 the four aidea and the diagonal measuring 
26 feet 8 Inches. The floor is nicely paved with 
octagonal pieces of marble. The other four large 
rooms are square each side measuring IS feet 
H inches. A gallery connects both sets of rooms. 
A walk through these roonis udtmiately brin^ 
the visitor Lack to tJie starting point. The walls^ 
ceiling, acreens and galleries are of pure marble 
polished and shining and are beautifully engraved 
and ornamented witli plants inscribed. Mosaioa 
and arabesques are seen here in perfection; the 
entire interior is exquisitely decorated with 
emeralds, Bapphirea> onyx, cornelian^ jasper and 
■ other preeioua stones which are profusely used in 
executing the inimitahle inlaid work. 

In the centre of these structures is the octago¬ 
nal chamher—rather the Cenotaph Chamber richly 
carpeted and brilliantly illuminated. The ceno¬ 
taph of the Empress Mumtaz occupies the middle 
of the marble Boor and about 6 inches apart and 
a little higher is the cenotaph of her lord, Shah 
Jahan. In Shah Jahan's time, there was in the 
centre a screen of pure gold studded with gems, 
erected at a C50St of 6 lakhs of rupees, hut for fear 
of theft it was replaced in 1642 by the present 
marble screen which took 10 years to construct at 
a coat of Rs. 50;»000. 
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marble screen or rather enclosiue or 
Muhajjar loimd Ihe cenotaph h a nelwork in marble 
most elegantly executed. It k 6 ieet 2 inches high, 
and is etght-sided, each side being 12 feet 2 inches 
in length* To the souths facing the €mtrance gatet 
the enclosure is open for the passage of people. 
The enclosure is so finely ornamented and heauti- 
fully adorned and indi^d the floral ornamentation 
is of such an excellent character and so minutely 
worked that no less than 61 liny pieces of valuable 
stones of various hues are unit^ in one rose* The 
surface Is smooth and velvety- Really, the eye 
of Jean Goujon, a German Pilon would have 
appreciated it were he living. In 1909, Lord 
Curron presented the beautiful bronxe lamp 
inlaid witli gold and silver, from Egypt, now 
hanging over the centre of the dome. In a 
word, the super-exceUent mosaics, the super¬ 
fine arabesques, the most beautiful frescoes, the 
most attractive pafnlings, the artistic inscriptions, 
the marvellous caligraphy have all Iieen done most 
exquisitely» An admirer saysj ^*The firmanent 

with his myriads of eyes never descried on llie 
earth another mansion so splendid, so graceful, 
and so elegant”^ The cenotaph bears the names 
of the Empress and Emperor with the years and 
dales when they expired (Mumtaz Mahal died in 
1630 and Shah Jahan 36 years later). Tlie tomb 
of Mumta^ Mahal bears the ninety-nine names of 
the Almighty very beautifully inscribed together 
with some passages from the Quran, meaning: “Do 
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not make us, 0 Lord^ to bear ivlial we have not 
strength to beat. He is God, besides whom there 
is no God^ who knoweth both the future and the 
present" and so on* Shah Jahaii^s tomb, also bears 
some inscriptions meaning: “Deprive not of tjio 
mercy of He forgiveth all sins” and so on. 

The epitaph of Mumta^ MahaFs tomb is 
inscribed and the inscription wheit translated, 
means t]iis:^'^*The illumined tomb of Arjumand 
Banu Begani called Miimiaz Mahal who died in 
the year 1040 A.H- (1630 A-D^,); as Mumtaz from 
this world pass away, the burs (fairies) of heaven 
come down at once to greet, the angek for her date 
of death did say: *In heaven may always be 
Mumtaz's seat*.” The epitaph of the emperor Shah 
Jatan*s tomb also bears an inscription which, when 
translated, means:—**Tiie sacred sepulchre of hi's 
moat Exalted Majesty, dweller of paradise, the 
second lord of constellation, the King Shah J^an, 
may bis mausoleuin ever flourish, 1076 A.II. 

(1666 A.DO^ 

Up to fiemier*a lime, the underground 
chamber w^as opened once a year on the occasion 
of an anniversary and nobody except Mohemadana 
were allowed to go inside but now it remains open 
every day for all. Formerly, the graves were very 
beautifully adorned with precious stones such as 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds etc. tin fortunately, 
they are now no more. Cruel vandals could not 
resist the temptation to take them away. 
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The dome with its gilt pinnacle rises to a 
he^nt of 2431 ^ feel above iJie garden level and 
le 270 feet from the level of the river. Visitors are 
sometimes astonished to know that this dome Is 
higher than the Kulab Mlnar at Delhi by a little 
more than 5 feet. No doubt, this structure is one 
of the loftiest in the worlds 

Shah Juhan had n mind to erect a grand 
mausoleum for himself—a fit counterpart of the 
raj m the Mahtab garden and the foundation stone 
was laid but the intrigues and struggles among his 
sons and the captivity of Shah Jahan by his son, 
Aurangzeb put an end to the scheme. He closed 
bs eyes in death carrying his cherished hopes witli 
him to lite grave. Aurangzeb, who thought to buUd 
another mBUBoletim like the Taj a wasto of monoy, 
said that the remains of his parents who loved 
each other so strongly should lie side by side and 
hence he interred Shah Jahan’s body by the side 
of his beloved Mumtaz. 

THE MOSQUE. 

To the west of the Mausoleum of the Taj 
stands the magnificent building of the mosque. Its 
minars are triple storeyed of red sandstone, pierced 
with stone windows, screens and balustrades. The 
domos are of white marble aiid the pijiiiRclea gilt. 
The pulpit and recesses in the west wall are also 
of marble* The ceilings and walls are adonied 
with beautilu.1 doral designs^ There is a very vast 
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Open apao-i in front of the mosque nicely paved with 
a killiarU atone that looks like shining red ailken 
velvet. In the pavement, seals are marked out by 
pieces of black stone inserted in the shape o£ 
arches. Five hundred and thirty nine worshippers 
can sit here at a time. The pavilion towards tlie 
river side commands a romantic view of the garden. 

It is asserted that llie site of the northern 
tower was formerly occupied by a collection of 
houses going by the name of BasaL Shall Jalian 
asked the owners of the land to sell the laud to 
him for the mosque. They offered to him gratis 
their settlements on the condition that one of the 
several structures of the Taj should be called after 
tlie name of hence the Basal Tower was 

erected. This tower is 42 feet high. Attached to 
it is a large deep well provided with steps right 
down to the level of the water. 

JAMAIT KHANA. 

To the east of the Taj stands a magnificent 
iiios(]uc<like building called Jamait Khana or Place 
of Assembly. Whatever is to lie seen in the 
mosque on the west of the Taj has been repeated 
here except that the Jamait Kliana has no seats 
for worshippers. But the interior of the edifice is 
beautifully ornamented and adorned. This build* 
ing was probably Intended to accommodate the 
company gathered on tlie occasions of anniversary 
of the Empress Mumtaz. 
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There is a spacious court with a tank in the 
^ntre hotween the Jama it Khajiu and the mauso¬ 
leum of the Taj. Hard by there h a passage 
enclosed by a raUmg which leads down to a 
number of basement apartments. These were pro¬ 
bably as a hot weather retreat. Towards the 
rjvpx-side jn the pavement the figure of the pin¬ 
nacle of the Taj IS copied exactly to the original 
m black stone inserted in the surface of the plat¬ 
form of tlie cloister. ITiis can give the visitors a 
ciHTect idea of tlie real size of what looks so smaU 
when seen from below. It measures 30 ft. ^ 
mches from north to south. The right base of 
the crown is 8 ft. 6 ins., the diameter of the ^obe 
4 iu 4 the n€ck 5 anil the over 

it 3 ft. 9 ins. The area of the crown is 9 ft. 8 ins. 
and the chord 5 feet. 

Visitors should note here the beautiful system 
of drainagCi 

the outside of the Taj by moonlight and 
the inside by daylight. By moonlight its seduction 
IS irresmable and the sight most wonderful. The 

shines like a pearl of enormoiua size placed 
on a silver plate; the mosaic work in the marble 
looking as a set of jewelled ornaments, the aromatic 
breves refreshing the brain, the broad bosom of 
the Jumna belowp the reflection of Ihe trees iti the 
waters of the river and the undisturljed and con¬ 
tinuous silence are really some of the peculiar 
charms of the Taj. A sight of the Taj in the fading 
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evening light is also very altractive. By the broad 
light of noonday, you will enjoy exquisite glimpses 
of snowy structures so light and graceful that they 
seem to rest on the air of buoyant cupola and 
climbing campanile. Tliere is beauty as well as 
grandeur. By day light the interior touches of the 
coloured marble and artistic adornments will be 
appreciated to greater advantage. 

There are three spots whence one can have a 
good distant view of the Taj, first from the top of 
the gateway; second from the marble platform or 
water reservoir in the middle of the pathway lead* 
ing to the Taj and third from the top of one of the 
minarets around the mausoleum. But by moon¬ 
light one may view with greater advantage by 
sitting on tlie steps of the entrance gate and in 
daylight one may wander about the gardens and 
see the interior. Some have very kindly observed 
that the ethereal beauty of the Taj can hardly be 
seen to better advantage than from the Jasmine 
Tower of the Agra Fort. In short; see the outside 
of the Taj Mahal by moonlight and the interior by 
daylight. 

It is certainly an act of appreciation and fore- 
sightedness that Emperor Shah Jahan attached 
thirty villages to the Mausoleum for its upkeep and 
maintenance, the income of which amounts to a 
lakh of rupees. 






CHAITER III. 

the fort. 


^HIS remarkable citadel rather a palatial 

stronghold deaign&J in the almpe of a 
creacent wjlh its giant shape along the bank of the 
tiltina la without exception one of the most 
important strongholds on the face of the glohe. 
Its vigorous and exuberant style of decorative 
architechira as well as delicate inlay work and the 
low reliefs in white marble are marveHously 
beaiihfdl. Tbough it stands to-day bereft of 
imperial pomp and grandeur, untenanted and un¬ 
furnished yet the nemarfcabte palatial buildings, 
mo^u^, balconies, kiosks and terraces that are 
enclosed within its walla make it of unfailing 
interest to the tourlsL 

1 actual labour in construction of Uie fort 

lasted ei|^t years, commenced hv Akbar in 1565, 
a year after die birth of Shakespeare and com- 
pkted in 1574-~ftree years after the Harrow 
Schwl in England had been established—at a cost 

eiilnirt#.dr »lk rupees. The work was 

cnlruBled to Ae chief architect Kaslum Khan. The 

^ that 

the fort IS still in a perfect state of preservation. 
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As a matter of fact^ the fort, as it stands 
to-day, U the combined effort of suci^ssive 
sovereigns. Designed and built by Akhar, it was 
added to by Jebangir and Sbahjaban; while ibe 
white marble edifices, in particular, belong to 
Sbahjaban, emperor and lover, devotee and artist. 

It ia said that this fort stands in the sanie site of 
Badalgarli, a Hindu stronghold built by il.'-diil 
Singh wiiich was pulled down to make room for the 
present fort. 

The eileriot* walls of the fort look almort 
semicircular in shape, the area of the whole circuit 
measures one mile and a half. There is a double 
wall system in tlie fortification pierced with 
four imposing gateways, embattled ramparts and 
banrjuettes. The outer wall is forty feet high and 
the inner one seventy. The fort was encIoMd 
within two paved ditches; the outer one, 2S feet 
wide, has disappeared; while the mner one, still 
extant, is 35 feet deep and 30 feet wide, a work 
attributed to the Emperor Aiurangzeb. The inner 
defence wall is similarly loop-holed for musketry 
and has sixteen bastions. The two of prominence 
are those of the Shah Burj and the Bengali Burj 
on the riverside. 

Tlie four gateways are those of the Delhi Gate 
on the north-west, Amar Singh Gate on the southem 
extremity of the fort, the Water Gate on the river 
side and the fourth gate just under the Jasmine 
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Tower. Oi ihe four gateways, the Delhi Gate is 
the most imposing with a massive tower on either 
side and omamented with inlaid marble work of 
excellent pattern. This was formerly the main 
entrance to the fort but it ts now clos^ and only 
soldiers arc allowed through. The gate, open for 
the public, i» the Amar Singh and is oonnected 
by means of a drawbridge. It is said that it was 
formerly covered with bright-glazed tiles of blue 
enamel. There are many stories current as to the 
reasons which led to the name. One is that Amar 
Sin^, the brave Maharaja of Jodhpur slew Salabat 
Khan, the imperial trasurer and brother-in-law of 
Shah Jahan, when the Maharaja wag insult^ by 
him in 1644, This turned the army against him. 
Being alone on horseback, he jumped off the hi^ 
walls of the fort near the spot now called Amar 
Suigh Gate after his name. His horse was half 
in the ditch and half on the road ; ho cut of! the 
half body of the horse over the ditch with his sharp 
Sword and ran away. In memory of this marvellous 
incident a horse carred in red sandstone may still 
be Been protruding above the ground near the gate. 

The Water Cate, situated in the centre of the 
base facing the river, is now entirely closed. It 
formerly served as an entrance to the bathing g h ^ t s 
on the Jumna for the ladies of the harem, and was 
also used as a passage for boats to and from tlie 
Taj, The fourth gate just under the Jasmine Tower 
was closed by Aurangzeb when he kept his father, 
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Shah Jahan, a captive inside the fort. From here 
the Emperor used to see and be seen by the public 
at davm. 

Tlie Music Gallery otherwise the Nauhat 
Khana was situated at the top of the Delhi Gate. 
Here kettle driitw were sounded whenever the 
Emperor passed throi^h the gate as well as at 
state functions. 

An ascending ramp runs from the Amar Singh 
gate to an open courtyard, Attetition is drawn to 
the right side. Here is a huge basin otherwise 
Jehangir's bath, which is hewn out of a single block 
of porphyry and measures 5 feet high, 8 feet in 
diameter and 23 feet in circumference. Steps are 
cut both in the inner and outer sides. This waa 
formerly delicately carved of which traces are still 
visible. It bears a mutilated inscription which 
records tlie name oi Jehangir and the date 1611. 
There are many stories told as to the origin of 
tlie basin. In 1611, Jehangir was married to 
Nurjahan and it is supposed that it was given as 
a gift to her. In it Nurjahan first made the 
discovery of the essence known as, “Attar of 
rosea’’- Hindu tradition claims it to he the Bhim 
Raja’s Banglxiw-l, ai^ociated with the five Pandavas 
and founders of the earliest Delhi, Indraprasth, 
about 3000 B.C. 
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JEHAiVGIRI MAHAL 
Palaces of Jehangir 

The majesUc edifice of red sandstone other¬ 
wise called Jehangir Mahal is frequently con¬ 
sidered the finest and most significant building in 
the fort. It possesses a fine two-storeyed facade 
which bears the name of Jehangir. The entire 
building is full of an indescribable wealth of 
carving. In addition to it tJie walls and ceilings 
were formerly highly adorned with brilliant colours 
and gold plating. Various pavO ions of red sand* 
atone exquisitely and intricately carved with birdSf 
lotus and other designs are after the Hindu style 
of Jaipur and neighbouring states. The court¬ 
yard is also very fine. 

Some authorities are of opinion that the 
similarity in the design of this building with that 
at Fatehpur Sikri shows that it^ too, dates from 
the greatest of the Moghuls who built it for his 
son’s Hindu wife, Jodh BaL Contrary to this, some 
think that much of Akbar’s adjoining palace was 
demolished by Jebangir to make room for it. 

These palaces are situated at the south of the 
■vineyard and occupy an area of about 260 feet 
by 250 feet with a spacious courtyard in the 
^ntre. On both sides are spacious halls which, 
it is said, were used for ‘bide and seek’ and dances. 
In an arched hall in the centre is the library. 
The gilding and colour decoration of the libcary is 
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remarkably beautiful. Akbar allowed freedom of 
worship to the ladies of the harem and built a 
Hindu temple in this compound near the central 
eourtyard which was subaequently demolished by 
Aurangzcb. 

Under British rule, a military prison stood to 
the south of these palaces. This was removed after 
the visit of the late King Ceorve V, as Prince of 
Wales in 1905. 

AKE-Utl MA11AL. 

"Akbari Palaces” 

The ruins of Akbari Mahal or Akhari Palaces 
lie to south-east of the Jehangiri Mahal. Their 
traces are, to-day, only visible by excavation. It 
is said that these formed the southern section of 
the Great Moghul^s seraglio and consisted of three 
sets of apartments where the ladies resided. As 
such each was named after the particular day of 
the week on which Akbar visited it. De laet, 
writes; addition, there is a fifth set of women's 
apartments to which foreign women were brought 
for the pleasure of the King. This is called the 
'‘Bangali Mahal”. 

Just near the Akbari Mahal is a big stepped 
well otherwise called Baoli built by Akbar. It is 
said to be 105 feet deep and seven storeyed with 
cool apartments on all sides in each storey. The 
staircases lead down to the apartments. Formerly, 
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the subterranean chamhera were probably bJghly 
adorned and richly gilt and painted and these were 
used as a hot weather retreat by the Entperor. 

Though the big well is attributed to Akbar 
yet it may be o£ still earlier date because Baber 
has recorded in his ^Memoirs’ thus: * There was 
an empty space within the fort o£ Agra between 
the palace and the ramparts^ 1 directed a large- 
wd] to be constructed in it tw^enty four feet square^^ 
In the language of Hindustan, a big well, with 
steps down into it, is called a wain. The wain 
wa& begun before the garden wae laid out. They 
were busy dicing it during the rainy season but 
it fell In several times smothering the workmen* 
After my holy war against Rana Sanga^ I gave the 
order for finish mg it, and a very excellent wain 
was completed..In the middle storey is a 
hall of carved stone and dose by is a dome for 
the oxen to turn in as they move the w"ater wheel 
ronud* . . * * .water is raised to iU uppermost tier. 
A second wheel lifts the water to the level of the 
ramparts vrbence it flow's into the upper gardens’^* 

StlAHJAItViM MAHAL* 

'The Rang Makal*' 

Tlie Rang Mahal consbls of a purely sand¬ 
stone edifice. As a matter of fact, this is a part of 
Jehangiri Mahal and Shahfaban made subsequent 
alterations and additions (the brick work, coating 
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vith plaalcr etc.) in the huilding and adopted U 
to bia particular tastes and requiremente. Wo 
doubt the entire building is excellent to look at, 
TTie rooms behind the engrailed arches are lavishly 
Bill and coloured. Hie central hall is ^inted out 
as jehangir’s bedroom. A beautiful palaw 
towards the river side is styled as Hawa M^al 
or Wind Palace, From here, a passage l^Js to 
jbe marble screened court to the south of ^as 
Mahal. This palaee was looted and scraped ore 
by the Jats during their short sway in Agra. 

Under British rule, some of the rooms of the 
palace were used as a Museum, until 1875, when 
the Archmological Society of Agra transfe^d their 
exhibits to Allahabad. Near the Rang Mahal, a 
few stone pipes and stone pUlars are kept lying at 
one side and arc regarded to be the portions of 
Jodh Bai’s Bathing Ghat of Akbar s Ume, 

the CIIA2N1 CATES. 

The Ghazni Gates are preserved in a safe 
chamber near the Shahjahani Mahal and measure 
12 feet high and 9 ft, wide. Like the ongmals, 
they are beautifully and elaborately carved. These 
nates arc erroneously believed to be the Sonmath 
Temple Gates of Gujrat which were wrenched off 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in M25. Investigation has 
revealed them to be of Himalay^ cedarj and as 
the Somnath gates were of Sandal wood, naturally 
these are hot the Somnath Gates, 
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They were brought by General Nott as epoib 
01 war after the first Afghan expedition in 1842. 
u is purely of deodar wood and contains Kufic 
^flptions yiypLvmg the Forgiveness ol God and 
11 IS luessings on Sultan Mahmud, to whose tonth 
they really belonged. For many years, they re¬ 
maned in the Diwan-i'Am but were removed in 
1870 to its present position in the Shahjabani 
Mabal, 

proceeding towards the Khas 
Mahal on the river side, is a pavilion or Jharotha 
whence tlie view of the Taj is splendid. Here the 
Woved daughters of Shah Jahau, Jahan Ara and 
noslian Ara, used to enjoy tho fresh air. 

tCfUS MAUAl. 

“Priuote Ptdaeea” 

It is a charming block of buildings of very 
fine white marble elaborately carved and richly 
Ornamented. Tiie ladies of the harem used to 
VKide here in this most beautiful part oi the fort, 
^e inscription on its-walls states that this was 
built by the Emperor Shahjahan In 1636 and was 
M Tf * drawing room. In the days of tJie Great 
Moghul, Akhar, here were oilier btiildings of red 
stone which were siibseipiently demolished by 
^hahjahan to make room for these marble palaces. 
Tnc Khas Mahal commands a fine view of the river 
and the Taj at a diBlance. 
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The KLas Mahal consists of three white 
marble pavilions and stands just in front of the 
Anguri Bagh or Grape Garden on an elevated 
platform by the side of the Jumna, The central 
pavilion measures 70 feet by 'iO feet and overlooks 
a court measuring 96 feet by 112 feet. 

The entire hall is hcautiJuUy adorned. The 
piUars and arches arc elaborately carv'ed. The 
-walls are very beautifully carved and adorned but 
the golden plating on the ceiling has disappeared, 
A portion of the ceiling was renovated by L^rd 
Cunon and this conveys an idea of the original 
Moghul paintings with their beautiful fioral patterns 
in gold. The escape channel of the tank in the 
chief court is worth noticing. The tank contains 
five fountains and 32 jets. 

The side pavilions are joined with the central 
one by means of doorways. The south pavilion 
was the residence of Shahjahan’s eldest daughter, 
Jahan Ara whom he loved the most. The roof of 
the pavilion is brightly gilt. It was once here 
that the portraits of all Moghul Emperors were 
kept; these were taken away as booty by the Jat 
Raja of Bharatpur. The northcni pavilion was the 
residence of Roshan Ara, the second of Shah 
Jahan’s daughters. It consists of a hall in the 
centre and two small chambers on the aides. 

Below' the marble screen projecting to the 
west aide of ie south court of the Khas Mahal is 
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the Chhatri or pavilion of Raja Jawanir Singh of 
Bharatpur who was as^esmated'here in the fort 
in 1766. It conaists of a miniature carving: in 
bass-relief of a pavilion. 

ANCL1RI BACH OR VlrtiERV. 

nj 1 . T*’® in front of the Khas 

Mahal is tlie Anguri Bagh or Garden of Grapes 
and measures 220 feet ttoilfi and south by 169 
f«t east and west. It was laid out hy Akbar for 
the ladles of the Seraglio, Formerly, ihreo sides 
were encircled by the usually arcaded cloisters 
where the ladies used to dwell. 

There is a beautiiul tank in the centre on an 
elevated platform of white marble, 26 feet each 
way and 2 ft, 6 in. deep provided ’wilh fountains. ' 

Four terraced walks radiate from the central ptat^ 
form. The spaces between are intersected by 
payed ridges which form geometrical flower-beds* " 

It 18 remarkable to note that this Jay out provides 
us with a typical specimen of the old Moghul ^ 

gardens laid out in beautiful geometrical designs* 

The soil of the vinery is very rich and is said & 

to have been brought front the Happy Valley of 
Kashmir, H, A. Newell remarks about this garden 
in his book thus: *^Stone posts and latticed screens 
suppoHed the grape vines* The parterres were 
gay with blossoms^ bristly coloured and fragrant, 
as well as rare plants”. . 
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TAJ KDANA. 

A few syhterranean chambers are aitttated 
under the platform of the Khaa Mahal known as 
Tsi fChana^ Here^ it is said^ that the lair damsels 
of the harem for the pleasure of the King used 
to retire at noon to keep away from the terrible 
heat of the summer. Here were also some gloomy 
chambers which were used for the punishment of 
the oSending ladies of the harem^ 

SHISB MAHAt- 

'^Palace of Mirrors^^ 

The name, Shlsh Mahal, was given because 
of the small inmimerable fragments of looking 
glass inserted in Moorish stucco reliefs. Built by 
Shah lahan^ it was a Turkish Bath attached lo the 
Khas Mahal for the use of the ladleSi Here was 
an arrangement of both hot and cold water. 

The entire walls and ceilings are studded with 
innumerable pieces of glass set into gorgeously gilt 
and coloured stucco. Originally the stucco reliefs 
were painted m golden and silvery colours and the 
chambers paved with marble floors carved and 
inlaid with beautiful designs of fishes. Here* the 
errtperor used to enjoy himself with his many 
wives* while the titty lamps hung from the 
ceiling* the fountains emitted fragrant water and 
an unceasing current of water roll^ on the marble 
floor. 
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tke Ajxhacological peon on duty to bring 
in u. Tlie reflation of liglit on the mirror 

mosaic Is so striking that the effect produced ia 
not ^sQy forgotten. From here, a passage leads 
to the Water Gate and the bathing ghat (now 
dosed). 

SAMHAN BlIRI. 

“Tite /tismiae 3*oiirer^’. 

The octagonal lower ratlier Samman Burj h 
a miracle of marble fiUigree work inlaid with 
ela^Mte designs in jasper, comelien, agate, Jade, 
lapis^ lazuli, bloodstone and lut(|uoise* Very fine 
artistic screens oi marble surround the Samman 
Burj and the tower above is delicately inlaid with 
patterns of jasmine flowers (hence the name) and 
Uie top is heaulifully adorned witli a fine cupola* 
From here ihe view of tlie pearly dome and the 
minarets of the Taj Mahal like a **housc not made 
with hands”, is very picturesque. 

It was here that the eapttve Emperor Shah 
Jahan closed his eyes in de^th in 1666 with hia 
daughter, Jahan Ara, by his side gashing stead* 
laslly on the tomb of his beloved consort, the lady 
buried in the Taj. 

The octagonal lower consists of mainly a 
court, 44 fl. by 33 feet, faced by an entrance hall 
to the south, flanked by two rooms and the hf^ll 
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measures 28 feet by 18 feet. An idea of tbe 
former grandeur of the place can be had from the 
traces of brilliant colour decoration and gilding 
that are left on the walls. The present structure 
is attributed to Shahjahan to have fieen huilt for 
his wife, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, the lady of the Taj, 
But according to Fergusson, its architecture sug* 
g^ls Jehangir to be its builder. However, llie 
pietro dura decoration used in the beautiful little 
fountain hollowed in tlie floor in front of die 
Octagonal Tower is the work of Shahjahan and 
besides this some more additions. 

In front of the Tower, the pavement is made 
up into squares in coloured marble. Here, the 
game of Pachiti, a species of backgammon was, 
played by the emperor. The gaily dressed nautch 
girls served as pieces moving from square to 
square under the directions of the Hmperor who 
used to sit in the centre. 


To the west of the tower was an exquisite 
marble verandah. This was demolished by Lord 
Hastings and its fragments sent to England, while 
the white marble screens to the north were damaged 
by cannon shot and subsequently repaired. 

The Samman BurJ goes by various names 
such as Saman Mahal, Jasmine Palace, Jasmine 
Tower and Musamman Burj (Octagonal Tower), 
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DIWANI-KHAS. 

**Tke Hall of Private Audience'^ 

The hall of Private Audience built by 5bah 
Jahan in 1637 h an exquisite prod^ictiqn of art 
and its beautiful marble inlaid work with precious 
stones displays artistic decorations of the Persian 
style which places it among the best architectural 
productions of the age. 

The audience chamber stands on a plinth 
beautifully carved and consists of two hails and 
measures 65 feci long and 34 feet wide* The 
twelve-sided pillars are exquisitely chiselled and 
inlaid witli many coloured flowers in semiprecioua 
stones. The inner chamber contains a beautiful 
window^screen of marble* The dadoes are carved 
and ^ are furnished with mosaic. 

Diwan-i*Khas was the place where the 
Emperor received Kings, ambassadors^ arid nobles 
in private audience and dealt w\th the more 
important affairs of State by the help of the 
■counseL 

In front of the Djwan-i-Khas is a spacious 
courtyard 116 feel by 82 feet. According to 
tradition this w^as roofed with a beautiful white 
marble pavilion and the floor paved with marble 
and inlaid with coloured mosaic; these were pulled 
down by the -Jals during their short occupation of 



INTERIOR OF DIWANM-KHAS, 








GENERAL VIEW OF PEARL MOSQUE. 
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Agra. A low carved rail of white marble protects 
the courtyard. Here are placed two tliiones, black 
and white, opposite each other. 

The white Throne is made of marble and, was 
originally enclosed by a rail* It was the favourite 
seat of the Court Jester whence $hah|ahan amused 
himself by casting a fishing iron into the tank, 
below. 

The Black Throne carv'ed with its four legs 
from a single block of slate measures 10 feet 7 
inches by 9 feet 10 inches and 6 inches thick. The 
throne bears three inscriptions round the edge 
which lead one to suppose that it was used by 
Prince Salim (afterwards Jehangii 160527). He 
rebelled against his lalhert Akbar and held his 
court at Allahabad (1602), Shortly afterwards, 
he came to Agra, sued lor pardon and W'as for¬ 
given. It is assumed that the throne was brought 
from Allahabad to Agra on his accession to the 
throne in 1605 (vide the inscriptions on the 
Throne). 

Some Persian poems in the Diwan-i-Khas- 
which, when translate, mean:— 

“from this inWr«(£ng ptrfdce fAe Aeart Mfuer, the 
head o/ Ahiparabeid (the f art) became the sty toitf^r,- 
/rom l/ie /orehead of heaven its pinnades are vuibiet 
like the sUver teeth of the sky; the tjTfumy u beia^ tied 
up wirA ihe chains of hU justice”, and so on. 

William Hawkins who visited Agra during 
Jehangir’s reign describes that this throne was 
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used by the Emperor for his early momiae 
devotions. The slah of the throne is cracked right 
across by Lord Lake s cannon ball striking against 
It m 1803 and not on account of the desecrailng 
touch oi Raja Jawahir Singh of Bharatpur who 
attempted to mount the throne upon his father's 
di^lh in 1763 at Delhi. As evidence of proof the 
Dtwaii-i-Khas towards the riverside and the court- 
yard beats a bullet hole to corroborate the state¬ 
ment 


MACCHl DHAWAN. 

‘The Fish Poffflce” 

The Macchi Bhawan is mainly a red stone 
structure in front of the Diwan-i-Khas and at the 
back of Diwan-i-Am. It consists of a court 200 
wt by 150 feet and is surmounted by a roofed 
gallery in the upper storey on the north, west and 
souths while on tije east there Is a terrace in which 
ore the two thrones,' black and white. In the 
splendid days of Shahjahan, there were tanks of 
marble for fish in the courtyard below as well as 
fashioned fountains, water channels and geometri- 
^*e"ed flower-beds bordered with white 
marble. The water was conveyed to the Ptuks by 
artificial channels from the Jumna. This afforded 
sportive amusement to tlie Emperor and the ladies 
of the harem who took delight in ensnaring them 
(hence the name Fish Palace). 
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The marble tunks were dug out and carried 
off by Soraj MbI to Bharatpur, durkg the Jat 
supremacy at Agra. Witli them, he adorned his 
palace garden at Deeg about 24 milea from Muttra 
where they may still be seen in a perfect state 
of preservation. The major portion of the most 
beautiful surround mg buildings were demolished 
and their fragments were sent to England by Lord 
Hastings {181S-23) and Lord W. Beutinck 
<1828-35), 


NACJNA niASJID, 

'*The Gem Mi^sque** 

The Gem Mosque is a beautiful little mosque 
of pure white marble and is situated near the 
Maccfai Bfaawan and Mina Bazar, It was 
exclusively reserved for the ladies of the harem* 
It is attributed to Aurangxeb who built it about 
1658. The sanctuary is raised on a plinth and 
consists of two aisles of triple hays. This mosque 
is believed to have been originally comiected with 
the Moti Masjid by a covered way. 

This small but beautiful mosque is said to 
have been erected by Aurangzeh for his imprisoned 
father, Shall Jahan who was not aUowed to go to 
Moti Masjid, Ignorant guides relate many fantas¬ 
tic stories about the mosque which are not sup¬ 
ported by history and should be accepted with 
1 ‘eserve, 
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MINA BAZAIL 

*TAe Fancy Bazur** 

Close by ti\n Maccbi Bhawan i$ the Mina 
Bazar* The building eonatsts of an nnassuming 
structure of red sandstone with open chambers on 
the sides for merchants. It was buOi by Akbar 
to be used a$ a small market for the ladies of 
the barem. The wives and daughters of the tioblea 
acted the part of merchants. None of the male 
sejc except the Eraperor m feminine disguise was 
allowed to enter this place* Herci the articles 
were sold at exhorbiltnt pricea. The market was 
held once a nioiith and on New Year's Day, it was 
continued for nineteen days and was s^led Nan 
Rauza« 

In the later part of the reign of Akbar^ tbe 
quaint oid custom had degenerated and brought 
about an evil reputatiDn. It is said that the beauti* 
ful consort of Prithvi Raj, the court laureate, and 
younger brother of iiaja Bikaner and a relative of 
Rana Pralap Singh of Mewar gave a good lesson to 
the Great Moghul. By her manly character she 
managed to escape the dishonourable assault coed- 
mitted by Akbar. Since tliat incident, the Emperor 
stopped the ftinctioning of the Mina Bazar* No 
doubt, this event has left a blot on die attractive 
personality of the Great Moghul* 

Towards the south east of the Mina Bazat 
stand the famous Chitoor Gates handsomely built 
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of wrought metal. They were brought from 
Giitoor, the celebtaled stronghold of the Rajputs^ 
by Akbar in 1568, 

To the cast of Cliitoor Gates and close by is 
a place believed to be the site occupied by tJie 
residence of Raja Ratan, General of Maharaja^ 
Prithivi Indrn during the Jat Supremacy (1761- 
74). Mr. Havel identifier it as a Hindu Temple. 
Also, an insrnplton on the south face of the 
chamber prt^ves the fact and as such it is said to 
be the temple of Raja Ratan. 

MOTl MASJID, 

*TAe Pearl Mosque’^ 

The pearl mosque is a splendid lofty building 
of white marble visible from afar. Fergusson baa 
described it as *‘one of the purest and most elegant 
buildings of its class to he found anywhere”- 
K. C. Mazumdar in his '/mperial Agra of the 
Moghuls' remarks that this splendid mosque is the 
best of its kind in the whole of Asia. The beautiful 
sculptured panels and marble lattice^work screens 
are very charming. The whole structure except 
the Persian inscription on the arch, too little for 
the purpose, gives the impression of unbroken 
whiteness, in and out, almve and below. This 
comes as a surprise after the prevailing red glow 
outside. 

The walls of the mosque measuie 234 feet 
from east to west, and IBT feet from north to 
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souths THe courtyard m front of ihe mosque is 
marble pitvcd and coritaEiifi a beautiful tank 
measuring S7 feet each way. The interior 
enclosure of tlie shrine measures 146 feet hy 56 
feel with a sealing capacity for 570 worshippers- 
while llie two smaU chambers on either side have 
the seating capacity for 90 members. These side 
chambers are screened off by marble lattice 
work and ware exclusively used for the ladies* 
The white floor is delicately inlaid w^ilh pale 
yellow marble the only touches of colour in the 
entire building. There are three gr^t^ftil whit© 
domes above the mo^ue, 142 feel long and 56 
feel deep. The roof eommartds a very fine view 
of the Taj* 

It is said that a wonderfully large sized pearl 
of immense beauty and lustre used to hang from 
the ceiling by a golden chain near the pulpit 
(hence the name of the place). 

The mosque was 6uilt by Shahjahan, com¬ 
menced in 1647 and completed in 1654 al the 
time when the British commonwealth wm supreme 
in England and involved an expenditure of 3 lacs 
of rupees. During the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 it 
was u&ed as an European HospilaL 

DARSHINI CATE. 

A short distance from Ae Moli Masjid is an 
old gateway called Darshini Darwaza. Finch is 
of opinion that tfiis was the spot where the emperor 
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used to come daily at sunrise to see and be seen 
by the public. His subjects used to stand hero 
with their eyes turned towards the ground. He 
further stales that the Emperor used to witness 
fights between wild animals in the arena helow- 


DlWAN.hAH. 


‘'The Hall of Public Audience” 

Diwan-i-Am is an extensive ball built entirely 
of red sandstone with white polished stucco over 
the arches, pillars and ceilings which make them 
look like marble. A spacious court in front of 
the hall measures 500 feel by 370 feet. This was 
the theatre in which the court ceremonials were 
held and the enclosure below was for the petitioners 
and other subjects of the Empire. 

The Diwan-f-Am is raised on a plinth and 
approached by six steps. It measures 201 feet 
from North to South and projects 67 feet West¬ 
ward. The pavilion opens in front on to a large 
court enclosure, the sides of which are surmounted 
by small apartments. The actual hall of audience 
measures 192 feet by 62 feet.' The roof is flat 
and is supported by three aisles. Saracenic pillars 
coated with white stucco support the elaborate 
arches. 

A few feet above the ground towards the back 
of the hall is the Imperial balcony otlierwi^ 
termed Jbarokha or the Judgment Seat which is 
llte most beautiful piece of work in tlie whole of 
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Diwan*i-Am, Its walls are of white marble prettily' 
inlaid witli mosaic flowers in seitii-precioiis stones. 
The balcony is protected by a carved railing and 
triple arches of w'hite marble, Tliis decoration Is 
attributed to Shahjaliait. BeloWt on the floor, ts 
a marble dais supported on four legs probably 
meant for the prime minister, Terry who was 
here in Agra during jehangir's reign described the 
throne as ornamented with jewels and supported 
with a canopy of pure gold. 

It was here in tbe Diwan-i-Am that the 
Emperor appeared daily to bear tbe petitions and 
grJevancea of his subjects. Finch’s remarks will 
not be devoid of interest about a royal darbar 
as held hy Jehangir, “A little further you enter 
a rail into a inner court within which none hut 
the King’s Addis, and men of position were 
admitted. .... .Men are placed by officers. There 
are others to keep order. In the midst, in front 
of tile King, stands an officer with his master 
hangman, accompanied by forty others of the same 
profess tent with axes on thetr shoulders, and others 
with whips. Here, the King heareth causes some 
hours every day. He then departs to his House 
of Prayer”. It was the custom for elephants and 
holies to be paraded before the Emperor when 
tlic proceedings grew monotonous. 

There are several stories narrated as to the 
builder of this building. Authoritative writers: 
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Hawkins, Finch and Terry are of opinion that the 
Diwan^i'Am minus the stucco plaster and the 
adommenta of the throne room which were the 
work of Shah Jahan date from the time of Akhar. 
Some are of opinion that the atuoco plaster and 
the fine lines of gold on them are tiie work of 
Aurangzeb^ 

Attention is very commonly called to the 
tomb in the court enclosure. Here are the remains 
<fl the Hon'hle J. R. Colvin, Lt. Governor of the 
North Western Provinces (now United Provinces) 
who died in the fort during its siege by the 
mutineers of the Bengal Army in 1857. 

Near by is a large step w'ell otherwise 
termed Baoli built of red sandstone. It measures 
80 feet deep and 26 feet in diameter. Steps lead 
down to the level of the water and it was formerly 
worked by bullocks. 





CHAPTER IV* 

im4D*llD^DAULA"S TOMB* 

/V exquiBitc mausoleum of Mirza, Ghias Beg 
ollienvise called Itma-ud-Daula, the Prune 
Minister of Jehangir is one of the liticst exauiples^ 
in India of inlaid work in a style derived from 
Persian mosaics* (In construction it marks the 
transition from the style of Akbar to that of 
Shahjahan. ) The building is entirely built of white 
marble and ini si id work with coloured stones^ 
similar to that exhibited in the Taj as the Taj 
was begun only three years after this had been 
completed. 

Of Itmad*ud-Daula^s tomb^ Fergusson aays^ 
“We have both systems (mosaic and inlay work) 
ill great perfectioir\ In shorty the entire mauso¬ 
leum, of strictly Indian art of the Mo^uL period 
and not in the least Florentine in characier« may 
be spoken of as an architectural gem of the highest 
purity* But one should not omit to refer to the 
exquisitely beautiful pierced marble screens on the 
four sides of the principal hall. 

This famous tomb is situated on the left bank 
of the Imtuia, a mile from Agra and is enclosed 
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within a larg^j and spacious garden, 180 yards 
each way* The garden itself la fenced by high 
walls on three side^ while the fourth opens on to 
the river. The main entrance gatew^ay of the 
matiaoleimi ia moat imposing and Is a double 
storeyed structure of red sandstone artistically set 
in marble mosaic. On tlie left and right sidea of 
the garden enclosure are two closed doors^ similar 
in design to the main gateway* They arc for 
decorations and are called **Fe^h Taq*?""* 

Towards the Jiiizina, there is Baradari other- 
w^ise temied pavJtton, whence the view of the r^ver 
as well as Agra Town is not less interesting. (The 
rooms in the lower storey of the pavilion once 
decorated with frescoes in gold and colour, were 
provided with khus kka:s iattU and afforded a coo! 
retreat from ihe scorching winds of summer. 
At the sooth end of the Beradart is a staircase 
leading to a subterranean apariment, traditionally 
known as Zenana gusal kliana (ladies" bath room). 

In the centre of die beautiful garden 
enclosure is a raised platform of red sandalonet 
150 feet square where stands the tomb proper. 
The cenotaphs of ftmad-ud-DauIa and hts wife, 
Asmat-ul-Nisa lie in the highly decorated central 
halU a paraiielogram measuring 22 feet 3 inches 
each way. The stone of the tombs is oi a yellow 
variety of porphyry of high polish and elegance. 
The marble floor h richly decorated with mosaic. 
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The Sides of the chamber, too, are lined with 
marble inlaid with mosaic. The ceitmgs of the 
moituar}' chamber, likewise, are elahorately orna¬ 
mented with gold and silver paintings. The 
Jointings "were destroyed by the Jals during their 
short occupation of Agra but they were partially 
restored by Lord Ciirzen in 1905 before the visit 
M the Prince and Princess of Wales to convey an 
idea of the originaL Surrounding tins central hall 
are some other small apartments W'herc are the 
remains of Itmad-ud-Oaula’s family iticluding 
tliose of Asaf Khan, father of Munitaz Mahal and 
broUier of Nurjahan, 

A staircase leads to the second storey. Here 
18 a marble pavilion on a slightly raised platform 
witli its canopy shaped roof, Tlie roof rests on 
twelve murble piUara with marble ^rwns of 
exquisite pattern, wrought like laoe between them. 
In this pavilion, there are two altar tombs of plain 
marble similar to tho^ in the central chamber 
below. At each comer of the tomb are tw'o 
storeyed minarets. It will not be devoid of interest 
to know something about Itjned^ud-Daula* 

Itmad-ud-DauIa, a Persian adventurer from 
Teheran, was the father of the celebrated Nurjahan 
and maternal grandfatJier of the illustrious Udy 
of the Taj. He was styled Itmad*ud-Daula 
(Reliance of the Stale) after his daughter 
Nurjahan s marriage to the Emperor Jehangir in 
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1611. Mirza Ghias (origltial name oi 

Ilmad-ud-Datila) died al Kangra in 1622 and his 
daughter, Nurjahan is LcUeved to have commenced 
the construction oi this mausoleuin the same year 
and finished it in 1628. 

A short distance from limad-ud-Daula’s Tomb 
and just in iront of it lies (he ‘Chauburjf, Baber's 
temporary tomb. From here, the body of Ba^r 
was removed to Kabul and interred there according 
to his wish. This building is not wortli a visit but 
is important from an historical point of view. 

CUINl KA RAUZA, 

‘TAe Tiled Tomfi” 

Two furlongs off the Ittnad^ud-Daula’s Tomb 
lies the Chini Ka Rauza so-called from the.moagic 
work in glazed tiles of a variety of colours with 
which it is externally covered. Tlie tiles, though 
the major portion are broken and still extant on 
the outer walls, amply testify to the magnificence 
nf Persian art. 

The building is rectangular, nearly 80 feet 
square surmounted by a great bulbous dome. Under 
the central dome are tw'o brick cenotaphs. The 
ceiling of the chamber bears inscriptions of 
Quaranic texts. The tomb was built prob^ly 
during his life lime by the famous poet of Shiraz, 
ShukruUah who Ilea buried in it and the second 
lomb is that of his vuife. ShukruUah entered the 
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service of Jehan^r in 1618, and became Diwan 
(Financial Minister) to Shahjahan. He died in 
Lahore in 1639 and bis body was brought to A^a 
and interred here. 

Now, the tomb stands within a small garden, 
the major portion of which particularly towards 
the Jumna side is broken. 

On the way to Chtni-ka-Kauza, you will notice 
a domed-hall on ibe left side of the road. Thia 
is said to he tJie tomb of the brother of Itmad-ud- 
Dauta's wife. 


RAM BACIL 

This garden liea on the left hank of the Jumna 
about a mile and a half from Agra. The history 
of the Hambagh is obscure and its name is even 
doubtful. Some identify H with Baber’s Aram 
Bagh (Garden of Rest) and as such it disputes 
with the Char Bagh or Bagh-i-Gul*Afghan, the 
honour of having been the temporary resting place 
of the Emperor Baber’s remains till their removal 
to Kabul, W'hile others maintain that it la the 
Bagh-i-Nur-Afshan (Light spangled garden) the 
favourite resort of the Empress Nor Jahan and of 
succeeding generations and tliat its name was 
subsequently changed to Ram Bagh by the Mara- 
lhas during their occupation of Agra (1785-1803). 
Some people assert that the change in the name 
from Aram Bagh into Ram Bagh is due to the 
calamitous oompaign against Agra led by the Jats. 
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of the neighbouring State of Bharatpur. Mr. H. A 
Newell rcTTiarkfl in hk 'Three days at Agra that 
Oiis garden wae planned by Babet^ and served aa 
the temporary repository of Baber’s coffin. As a 
mailer of facU the Chauburji, lying a 1,tile distance 
in front of Itmad-ud Dauia, is the place which was 
actually the temporary resting place of Baljcrs 
remains. According to the Memoris of Baber aad 
Jehangir, Char Bagh stood on the opposite or east 
side of Itmad-ud-Daula’s tomb. This garden was 
probably not founded by the Emperor Jehangir 
for bis favonrite wife, Nor Jaban. Tlie plan of 
the earden, it is said, was taken from the garden 
of Bagh-i-Nur-Afshan at Kabul. 
firmed by M. M. Ahmad in bis celebrated book. 

Tor* 

The garden is sufficicnlly Ur^ and sMcious. 
The river Jumna displays a peculiar magnificence 
of her own from this place. Bam Bagh la a good 
place of retreat from the clamour and noise ol 
everyday work. 

On the north and south of the central marble 
lank, the two pavilions have been restored m iar 
as possible to their original condition. There are 
n number of subterranean chambers below the 
pavilion from which the ladies of the harem are 
said to have fished. 

To the north of Ram Bagh are some Chhatris 
(Towers) of the Moghul days. 


CHAPTER V. 


AKBAR^S TOm AT SIKAIVDRA. 

TL»\ Mausoleum of the Great Mogliul, Akhar. 

^mg pjrrainidfll in form and unique jn 
style has no parallel among Persian or other 
Jaracenic monuinejits. Architects agree that the 
design was evolved from a Buddhist Vihara and 
w Its arabesque tracery Hindu carving and 
Budh.st form, the building witnesses the composite 
lailh of the ruler who sleeps within it. 

The mausoleum stands in a spacious garden 
of rare beauty. This garden called Bahistabad 
extends to 150 acres and is enclosed by batUed 
? * idet high. The walls are pierced by 

four fine sandstone gateways, one in tJie centre of 

fse'i as a 

Masjid nie mam gateway lies to the south, 74 
J^f high and IS unusual among Moghul gateways. 
Ue rmnarets. 86 feet high, at th^ fouf comers 
above die mam gateway are of white marble and 

witliin eading to the summits of these minarete. 
hormerJy, the doors of the main gate were of 

It^ ‘carri*?** off bv the 
Jats during their short occupation of Agra or 
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d^troyed during the Mutiny of 185/. A high 
arched chamber above the portico is known as 
Naubal Khana or music gallery where ketUe-drums 
were beaten in honour of the dead at dawn and 
again one watch after sunrise. 

The tomb proper occupira a central position 
and is connected with the entrance gate to the south 
by a broad stone causeway. The marble platfonn 
on which tlie tomb baa been erected covers an area 
of 400 feet square. Tlie building is five-storeyed 
and each storey becomes smaller as the tomb 
ascends higher—thc whole structure assuming a 
tapering shape like a Buddhist Vihara, Each of 
the five Storeys of tlie main building is surrounded 
by arcaded cloisters, the series on die ground floor 
being so vast that a British dragoon, once quartered 
there for a short lime, occupied only a fraction of 
the available space. 

x^n entrance to the tomb is made from the 
sou til by an arched porch decorated with marble 
mosaic. The hall, rather the antc-ehamher, was 
once decorated with flowers raised in gold, silver 
and enamel W'hich were scraped off by the Jats 
during 1761-74 hut were partially restored at 
great cost by Lord Curzon before the visit of 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905 just to 
convey an idea of the original. From here a long 
sloping corridor, 60 feet long, leads strai^t to 
the mortuary chamber. Here sleeps within the 
simple tomb stone of marble, the Great Emperor, 
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shorn of all earthly splendour buried in the dust 
out of 1 ^'hich he was rnude^ The grave is simple 
according to die wish of the emperor- Formerly, 
a canopy of gold and silver brocade used to cover 
die tomb, rich rugs were spread upon die floor, 
while the books, the clothing and the armour of 
the Emperor lay beside his grave. Also, the entire 
chamber was highly painted over in gold. The 
Jats oi Bharatpur during ilieir short occupation 
of Agra carried ofl alt valuables and scraped off 
the paintings in gold. It is remarkable to note 
that the dome atiove the ball is 74 feet high, while 
tJiat of the Taj is 84 feet* 

It wonT be interesting to cite the actual 
words of William Finch who visited Agra^ six 
years after the death of Akbar. He says; “Here, 
within a round fair coffin of gold, lieth the body 
of die monarch, who sometimes thought the world 
too little for hioiii This tomb is much worshipped 
hotli by Moors and Gentiles, who hold him for a 
great saint- The tomb was not finished at my 
departure ^611) but lay covered with a white 
sheet interwoven with gold flowers. By his side 
stands his sword and shield, and on a small pUlow 
bis turban, and thereby two or three fair gilded 
books. At his feet stand the shoes and a rich 
basin and ewer^ Every one approaching makes 
his reverence and puts off his shoes, bringing in 
his hand sweet smelling flowers to scatter oa the 
carpel*\ 
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Now, thete are two embroidered velvet sheets 
kept in the chamber which are used to cover the 
tambstone. Tliere is also a beautiful brazen 
chandelier which hangs over the grave dimly 
lighted day and night. All the three valuables 
have l>een presented by His Highnes®, the Maharaja 
of Burdwan. In 18/3. Lord Nortlibrook. then 
Viceroy of India, presented a gold embroidered 
pall as a covering for the tombstone but it was 
stolen. The raorliJary chamber is dimly lit by 
four small openings and needs the help of a good 
lamp when one goes inside. 

Returning to the ground floor, in the arcades 
flanking the vestibule to the mortuary chamber, 
there arcs many iiiscriJred and un inscribed marble 
tombstoneg according to whicli ShukriJfi Nis^ and 
Aram Batin Beghanii Mo of Akbar's duugblters, 
Mirza Sulaicnan Shikoh, the son of Shah Alam II 
and others appear to have been buried. The hand¬ 
some chiselled screens of while marble which 
surroundi the grave are remarkably beautiful. 

The second, third and fourth storeys above 
the ground floor have (he same design and the 
same kind of ornamental arches and domes of 
white marble. Tlnrty-nine steps in the flight lead 
up to the second storey. Minarets of red stone 
and marhlc arc erected on all four sides. There 
is a flight of 15 steps leading to the third storey 
.and one of 14 for the fourth. 
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Perhaps the top-most storey is the most 
intereslijig^ It was built by the Emperor Jeliangir 
and is entirely of marble* The fretted marble 
trellised w&Ils^ tessellated marble pavements and 
the oenotapli hewn out of a solid block of white 
marble make the cloistered enclosure of surpass- 
ing beauty and interest. The cenolaph occupies 
the eeniral position^ is one piece and weighs 400 
maunds^ At the head of the cenotaph is a marhle 
pedestal in the hollowed recess of which, it is said;, 
the great diamond, Koh-i-Ncxir used to be laid* 
Only the socket of this diamond now remains* 
Both the cenotaph and tlie pede^^tal are artistically 
canned* 

There are thirty six Persian rhymes carved 
on the arches of Uiirty small aparlmcnta, nine on 
each side. Tlie whole go to make a poem of 
interest which tells all about Akhat's greatness* 

The poem on translation EneanSf “IFtrA the name of 
the King of martot worlds that his being is free from 
mortalUyi alt ike kings of the mortd. are from him^ 
ou^ner of throne, crown and ring; this being of his is 
the deciaratian of justice and generosity ^ He prodttced 
the Iwo worlds the extemsi ^enei-wi^y of kis; He 
hid one and fcl the other come to light; if such a king 
were to Hue in the worlds his being will be the shadow 
of the providence; the 62 rears were longer ikon the 
y hundred m si;AifA lAe shadow of Cod was upon Akbar 
He conquered the world in first attack; by 
the sign of ere brows he issued orderj; like that of CoiPs 
mercy his kindness %ms ali over; for a period of 25 
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years in fAs wortd, he ruted in this way in the worW, he 
mona^ the tchoU tBarU by jastice;" and » oo. 

There U aS«» ar inacripliop at the head of the 
cenotaph. '*A{tak^a^Akbar", {Gt>d is Griat), and at the 
foot Vilba JalaUm”, {Ma^fieent is Hts Ghry) and 
round about the cenotaph, the ninety nme names o£ the 
Creator are carved in olto relievo in a remarkably fine 
Arabic tracery. 

The upper storey is now open to the sky but 
rb is was formerly according to Fincb who described 
tbe cenotaph in 1611 was covered by a rich tenU 
He adds tliat it was roofed over by a dome of 
“most curious while and speckled marble, the 
ceiling to be of pure sheet gold richly inwrought 

The mausoleum was designed and commenced 
by Akbar himself in 1603, the year of tbe deaA 
of Queen Elizabeth in England. Akbar died in 
1605, In the third year of his reign, Jehangir 
made a pilgrimage on foot to his father’s tomb 
j^tid was so much dissatisfied with the place that 
he caused the greater part to be demolished and 
entirely reconstructed at a cost of fifteen lakhs of ✓ 
rupees. Thus the tomb was completed in 1§13^ 
a year after the English factories had 
established at Surat. The top-most storey and 
the gate of the tomb are two praiseworthy buildings 
of Jehangir. Etestdes them, there are several 
extensions and alterations, 
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At the totnb of Akbaf on the aroh over the 
maut gate some Persian znscripUoris in the Tughra 
character are written which, when translated 
mean:— 

"0/ aiAoi a pte^lsa^^ air £? is; better thm that of 
lAe gor</«ffk af heatfen; (2) Of what a beUer foundation 
it it; b^ter i/mn that of the heaifen; (5) There are 
thousands of staves for him in the heaven* (4) There 
are thousands of gardens for him and the earth is a 
stationery heaven ; (5) The pen of ihe maioa of death 
wrote on his shrine; (6) It is the hea^ven for you, rest 
for et'er". And so on^ 

Some rhymes are carved on the arches of 
the four walls of the portal of the Main Gate, a 
few after translation, are given below:— 

*^By the order of God, who is the high and dignity; 
th^ his Jdngdom is unchangeabte; he (Akbor) Ucame 
king in ike world by ihe graee of God; the ^lodow of 
Cod was upon him ; Time changes in every moment, never 
remains in ike one w^ifA anybody; when he ascended 
the throne, he controlled the teAo^ world; he was 
generous, in«rcif^ and fortunate; he controlled the 
world and left; his soul was like the sun and the moon; 

^ enlightened by the illumination of the light of 
the Almighty power. And so on, 

SIKANDRA. 

Sikandra is now a viltage, 5 miles from 
Agra^ situated on the Multra-Agra Road- Sikandar 
Lodi, after capturing Agra laid out the town of 
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Sikandra after his name m 1492. He was the 
first sovereign who made his captial at Agra. Of 
the vanished capital, the only surviving structure 
is Baradari of Sikandar Lodi, which was comerted 
into a Mausoleum for his mother Marium-uz' 
Tiaman by the Emperor Jehaugir. 

Either you go to Sikandra by tonga, car or 
train (Sikandra is a flag Etation on the G. 1. P. 
Metre gauge about 2 furlongs from Akbar’s 
Mausoleum; it is strongly advised to go without 
luggage); you pass a number of half ruined 
ntausolea which testify to the irresi stable con¬ 
clusion that Sikandra formed a part of the city 
of Agra in those days. About half way between 
Agra and Sikandra, on the left side of the road, 
is a curious life-sized figure of a horse in red 
sandstone and a small tomb. It is said that the 
favourite horse and a sais (groom) of a nobleman 
were killed on this spot. He buri^ them here and 
caused die monuments to be erected over their 
remains. Across the fields, on the other side of 
the road are the Mausolea of Salamat Khan, Chief 
Treasurer of Shah Jahan, and of Sadiq fClian, 
a spritual guide of Afcbar. Two furlongs short 
of Sikandra is Suraj Bhan-ka-Bagh formerly 
Shakuran-Nisa-ka-Bagh (Garden). Tiie only 
remnant of this entire building is a lofty gate. 

Three furlongs otrward, continuing the same 
Muttra-Agra road, are situated the tomb of 
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MaiYam-uz-zaman', the Rajput wife of Akbar and 
mother of Jehangur. The building was erected by 
Sikandra Lodi in 1503. The tomb, to-day, is in 
a perfect state of preservation although the other 
nei^bouring moaques and tombs are in ruins. 
The cenotaph stands in the centre of the upper 
storey and the actual grave consists of a simple 
white slab placed in the middle vault of the fifty 
underground apartments which are worth Doticing. 
About a mile from bere is a place of Hindu 
w'oiship, Kaitaah, tbe temple of which is a fine 
one. If time permits, you should include it in 
your visit. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FATEHPim snou. 

‘Tfte City oj Victory^ 

TTHE dead city oi Falehpur Sikri is an enduring 
monument to the greatest Emperor India 
ever known. The fiiory of this red sandstone city 
is one of the moat romantic in Indian history. In 
fact, no relic of India’s historic pst can make a 
more lasting impresaion on the mind of the visitor 
from f*\'er»eas than the deserted city of Fatenpur 
Sikri. This is the conception of one man and on 
its d( sertion no one else added to or took away 
from its beauty. There is, moreover, a mysticism 
in the utter desertion of its quadrangles and 
mosque, the tide of life has surged hack from 
this lonely place and only sUence surroimds ns 
stately beauty. Moreover, the modem mind can 
only marvel at the despotic power which caused 
a second imposing citadel to be erected withm a 
few miles of the original capital of Agra. 

Akhar had no issue up to the age of twenty 
seven and all his children having died in infancy 
it was his chief ambition to have a son. A cele¬ 
brated recluse, the most noted saint of his age 
in Hindustan, Sheikh Salhn Chishti dwelt in a cave 
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hi Agra. 

In ^ose days Sikri was a iew huts where siSie* 

^Hers worM m ibe neighbouring quarries. The 

S“ ^^«idant of a family renowned for 

Th.Lt iu- Chisi in Persia. 

Ji? sanctity, ascetisra and godliness 

and the wounderful stories of his miraculo^ 
powera reached the Great Moghul. WJiile return- 
li * campaign against rebellious Uzbet 

nobl^, mar halted at Sikri and on meeting the 

And a^^lrd- fulfilled, 

^nt to Ihc sugge,tij,„ of the saint, he 

^nt his Hindu wife, Maryam-uz-taman, the sister 
of Raja Bhagwandas of Amber, Rajputana, to 
reside at Sikri. Within a year a child was bom 
to the emperor. Athar’s joy knew no bounds and 
he named his son, Salim after the holy saint. 
Huge sums were given in charity and State 
prisoners were released unconditionally. Soon a 
great city of great pomp and gaiety with high 

ofw magnificent palaces, domS, 

towers, bastions, gales, courtyards, the great 

“?T specimens of 

™ of the Mo^ul Slone masons, was founded 

d?vi^% eminence. In gratitude for the 

divine favour a^rded to him Akbar made his 
capital m the place where his prayers met willi 
such ready response. The construction of the new 
ettade! was soon completed it having been com- 
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menced m 1570 and finished by the year 1574^ 
the year the Agra lort was completed. 

ft will be of mtereat to cite the obaervationa 
of Ralp Fincbr one of ttie first Englishmen to set 
foot in India. “Agra is a very great city and 
populous, built with stone, with a fair river run- 
tiing by it. It hath a fair castle with a large 
ditch. From there, we went to Fatehpur Sikri, 
which is the place where the King kept his court. 
The town is larger than Agra but die houses and 
streets are not so good. Ibe King hath in Agra 
and Fatehpur Sikri, 1,000 elephants, 30,000 
horses, 1,400 tame deer, 800 concubines and such 
store of leopard tiger, buffaloes, cocks and 
hawks, that it is very strange to see. He keepelli 
a great court. Agra and Fatehpur are very great 
cities, either of them much greater than London. 
Between Agra and Fatehpur, all the way is a market 
of victuals and other things. 'Iliey have fine carts, 
many of them carved and gilt, widi two wheels 
drawn by two little hulls. They are decorated 
with silk, or fine cloth, and are used as arc coaches 
in England. The King is apparelled in a white 
muslirt tunic tied at one side, and a litUe cloth on 
his head coloured red or yellow”. 

Fatehpur Sikri was the residence of the 
Emperor till 1585, after which political reasons 
towards the latter part of his long leign compelled 
Akhar to shift his seat of Government to Lahore 
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Md clayed there till 1599, He caizze back to Agfa 
in 1600 and remained in his Agra Fort till his 
death in 1605* Willi ant Finch declarea that 
Akbar left Fatehpur Sikii owing to lack of a good 
water supply. Soon the splendid city became a 
resort of wild beasla and dangerous cbaractera* 
From then on, Fateh pur-Sitri never enjoyed the 
Imperial favour except in 1719 when Mohamad 
Shah was made Emperor and placed on the 
peacock throne by the two King-making Sayyids^ 
Husain All and Abdulla on September 14th, but 
the court made but a short stay. Soon the palaces 
and towers relapsed into uninterrupted silence 
which lasts to this day. As a matter of fact, after 
Akbar s deadly Fatehptjr*Sikri was deserted within 
fifty years of its foundation* But to-day Akbar 
IS a memory and only a few great buildings remain 
to remind one of the greatness that was his* 

Thou^ there are a but few of the chief 
buildings in Fatchpur-Sikii remaining,, tlie visitor 
may wander for hours in the city stumhling across 
fresh discoveries in its nooks and comers. The 
flat country giirrounding Fatehpor-Sikri is a delict 
to the eye of the sportsman* It is literally infested 
■with game of all kinds including panther* 


The deserted eapiial is six miles in circum¬ 
ference* On three sides it is enclosed by high 
battled walls built of stone. The walls may be 
regarded as the ramparts of a city* The walls 
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■were pierced with sc'.-.i massive gateways naniely 
—Delhi Gate, Agra Gale, Ajme^ Gale, Gwalior 
Gate, Chandra Phul Gate, and Muttra Cate with 
smaU dooni. Oti the iourth side 
artificial lake for protection- Recently it has been 
drained ofi as it rendered the neighbourbood 
unhealthy. 

It is remarkable to note that llw 
including the great mosque, even to tlna oayt ^ 
slens of Hindu architecture. The carvmg of lotus, 
pSrots, etc. are the indications of Hindu style. 
This carries the conception of Akbar s cosmopolitan 
taste in matters of religion. 

The charm of Fatehpur Sikri is inexhaustible, 
and in the bright sunshine of the winter months 
a very pleasant day could be spent observmg the 
beauty of this dead rose-red city of antiquity. 

There are, of course, no hotels here but a 
very fine dak bungalow has recently 
at great cost. Here visitors can be provided ^h 
meals if previous notice has been given. Ihe 
journey from Agra, is 24 miles, can Ik made by 
road or train. Cheap return tickets for all classes are 
avadable. (Usuallv the train leaves Agra tort 
about 7 in the mor g and returns from Fatehpur- 
Sikri at about 5 xii the evening), 

NAttBAT KHANA. 

On entrance through the Agra gate for the 
Sikri palaces, the first building ia the Naubat 
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Khana (Musician Gallery). It is square with four 
gateways. The arches of the north and south gates 
are built in Mohatiunaden style while those on the 
east and west in Hindu style. It was guarded by 
troops and W'henever Akbar used to enter the city 
the musicians played the triumphal march. 

THE MINT AND THEASURV. 

The first of the palace buitduiga on the sum' 
mit of the hill la the mint. Here a large number 
ol silver and gold coins were struck in 1577. On 
iJie opposite side of the road is the site of Treasury 
w'hich consists of a quadrangle, 62 ft by 66 ft. 
As a matter of fact, these are the only buildings 
in Fatehpur Sikri wliich are almost unrecognis¬ 
able. 

DIR'AN.tAM. 

**HaU of Public Audience** 

The vast ball built by Akbar between 1S70'*86 
was used for all state functions. The building ia 
entirely composed of red sandstone. Its Boor is 
in ruins. The court measures 368 feet by 181 feet. 
Except towards the Diwan-i-Am on the west side, 
there are cloisters all round capable of seating 
thousands of litigants, suitors and others wbo 
sought the royal favour. In this hall there is an 
elevated recess or balcony where the Emperor 
during his slay at the new city of Fatehpur-Sikri 
(1570-86) dispensed justice, received homage 
reviewed the troops and witnessed sports in the 
court below. 


t 
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DIWAN-I-KEA5. 

“Hall of Private Audience^* 

The Diwan-i-Khas is a red sandstone edifice 
of mural design with unique interior arrangements. 
The architecture of the Diwan-hKhas is p«r- 
eininently Hindu^ which speaks for Akhar’s^ 
cosmopolitan taste. From the exterior the hall 
appears dotible-storeyed hut actually the building 
consists of a single lofty chamlier. The massive 
octagonal column in the centre is curiously and 
wonderfully cars'cd, tbe chiselling on the shaft 
is oi Baracenic character. The top of the piUar 
is arranged as a piatform enclos^ by pierced 
screens. Kiosks at each oomer adorn the flat roof, 
which is reached by two staircases hewn in the 
lliickncss of the walls. It is said that such a unique 
plan was inspired by the architects on account of 
the Emperor’s fear of assassination. 

Diwan-i'Khas built by Akhar in 1575 was 
exclusively used as a celebrated Ibadat Khan a or 
Hall of Worship where men of learning and 
opposing religions assembled for debate usually 
on Friday nights and Akhar used to occupy the 
circular space over tlie capital of the richly carved 
central shaft, while the outer ends of the lour 
causeways ornamented with pierced screens were 
assigned to his Ministers, Tlie Emperor used to 
discuss tlie difierent forms of religious faith and 
the discussion often continued for days and nights. 
Listening to the arguments of the learned people^ 
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the Emperor evolved the idea of promutgating a 
faith of his own, entirely new^ entitled Divine 
Monotheism or 'Dm Ikhi\ 

Astholocer's Seat* 

This beautiful pavilion with fine artistic pillars 
is in proximity to the Diwati-l-fChas^ The style is 
that uj^ual to Jain architecture of the llih century* 
The platiorm is distingitished by the elaborate 
struts that support the flat roof wlijje the raised 
floor is encloid by a stone railing. Here, Akbar 
who had a great revercniie for a Hinilu astrologert 
is said to have spent many hours in deep conver- 
sation with the wise man whose astrological know¬ 
ledge was the marvel ol the agCp 

ANKH MtaiAlrU. 

**flide and Seek Haiue^* 

Adjoining the Diwaii-i-Khaa and behind the 
astrologer's seat are three houses wilh staircases 
leading to the roof- It is supposed to be the place 
where the Emperor Akbar played hide and seek* 
■a popular game of amusement with the ladies of 
the seraglio. It is doubtiul whether this game was 
over played in this particular buddings os it stands 
outside the harem limits. Far easier of credence 
is the suggestion that this was the special imperial 
treasury and the repository of the mosl valuable 
state records as its proximity to the Privy Council 
Chamber (Diwan-i-Khas) would suggest. The 
stone safes were probably the place for coinSi 
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PJICHCHISI COURT. 

To the south of Diwan-i-Khaa and juat facing 
the astrotoger’a seat is a vast courtyard measuring 
756 feet hy 272 feet. The whole court ts paved. 
Here is a Pachchisi Court which consists of a court 
laid out in Mack and white squares. An elevated 
stone slab in the centre shows the s^t where Akhar 
used to sit bcttcath a canopy of sdk. ^ Tlie^ game 
was played with lair-looking girls attic^ in gay 
Clothes of various colours, the girls acting as the 
living chess picc^ss* This court was formerly 
screened off from the surrounding edifices, 

KHAS MABAL OR OAULAT KHANA. 

“Private Palace:^' 

On the west side of the Pacbchisi Court 
behind the great quadrangle of Diwan-i-Am is the 
important block of buildings known as ^asri- 
Mahal surrounded by cloisters on three sid^ the 
western fare being reserved for the Diwan-i-Ain. 
The entire block of buildings consist of three main 
portions Khwabgah or Akbar’s private appait- 
Rieiits or House of Dreams; Turkish Sultana s 
House and Girls’ School. These three ajse con¬ 
nected by a coUonnade, and surrounded by the 
scxalled Khwabgah or Akbar’s l«d room seem to 
have been reseived ior li;e e^idusivc use of the 
Emperor. The exteri v room w hich was decorated 
in colour, contains numerous recesses probably for 
books, documents, etc. 
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Behind this room the raised platform on the 
MUth wall of the Chamber was the abode of the 
Hindu mendicant or astrologer’s seat where re- 
posed the man in whom Akbar had implicit faith 
-for the choosing of auspicious days on which to 
embark on any venture. 

VL courtyard is known as Hanz-i- 

KJias, 95*/a f^t square. The centre of it displays 
a square platform whence radiate four stone causes 
ways, \tater was supplied through stone channels 
f^rom the water-works near the Elephant Gate and 
kept clean and fresh by means of an overflow 
through an outlet on the north. Under the imperial 
ordere about 1579 tho tank was filled with coins 
which were distrihiited among Akbar's subjects, 
both rich and poor, 

^ f 

KHWABGAH ^ AKBAE'S BEDROOM. 

"^e Khwabgah or Drository, said to have 
™ “5 (he Emperor Akbar, was 

onginaUy ei^llished with artistic frescoes in the 
Persian style and beautiful inscriptions. The 
vi ole chaniber was highly ornamented with paint- 
prmcipaBy of flowers of which traces are still 
visible. A huge figure, probably an angel with 
■’? cleverly painted on the 

hhib (he Mst dwrway and refers to the 

birth of Prmce Salim (Jehangir) said to have been 
about by the intercession of Sheikh Salim 
1 - As a matter of fact, the ornament in gold 
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and ultramarine has disappeared, but Vi'as partially 
restored by Lord CuraoH in 1905 beiore the visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales just to convey, 
an idea of the original painting. 

Attached to the bed room is a chamber 20 
feel 9 inches wide and 42 feet 7 inches long, said 
to have been the residence of a learned Brahmin 
who perforraed his devotions on the raised plat' 
form projecting from the south waB. 

Corridors connected this bed room with the 
Turkish Sultana’s House, llie Panch Mahal, and the 
palaces of Maryam and Jodh Bai, "nie most ' 
characteristic feature in this building is its central 
position whence Akbar could approach any of the 
Chief buildings in his city in the ^iniding of an 
eye, himself remaining practically invisible behind 
the screens of red sandstone which have now dis* 
appeared, 

SlADARSA-I-PilSWAJf. 

“Girts Sckoor 

IhiB is a low, unpretentious building to the 
north of Klias Mahal consisting of a room and a 
verandah on its north side. Here the young girls 
of Akhar’s harem were given a sort of miscella¬ 
neous training. Some regard this building to have 
originally extended towards the house of Turkish 
Sultana or Islamboli Begum and separated the 
Khas Mahal from the building to its north. 
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TURKISH SULTAKA^ HOUSE. 

The house of Turkish Sultana or latamboli 
Be^m» buih by Akbar consists of a single chamber 
encircled by a verandah which was formerty 
divided into small chambers by means of screens 
of red sandstone. Although so Bmall, the building 
is regarded as the gem of Fatehpur*Sifcri- 
Fergusson* die greatest critic of Indian art, says 
that he could conceive of nothing so picturesque in 
outline^ so elaborate in finish, and yet so restrained 
as the house of the Turkish Sultana^ It is entirely 
built of red sandstone and every inch of both the 
exterior and interior is omamented with exquisite 
carving, die facades being unrivalled m India for 
eleboration of detail. The interior part is depicted 
with sceneries, flowers and birds. The roof is 
chiselled in imitation of old Italian tiling, some of 
the carv'ings within the room were mutilated by 
puritanic Aiirangzeb as they bore the figures of 
birds and atiitnab prohibited by the Prophet. 

This structure is regarded by some as built 
by Akbar for bis first and chief wife Sultans 
Puqaya Be^m, daughter of Baber^s son, Htndal. 
SJie died cttildless at Agra in 1626, aged 84 years* 
Some assign the bouse to Sultana SaJim Begum a 
aughter of Baber’s daughter, Gulrukb Begum 
who married Akbar in 1560*61 after the death of 
her first husband, Bairam Khan. 
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TURKISH BATH. 

The HamiTiani or Bath was accredited to the 
Turkish wife of Akbar. It stands in close proxi¬ 
mity of her house. The exterior ol the building 
is plain but its austerity inside is enlivened by 
plaster and coloured designs. It has an elaborate 
arrangement for the supply of hot and cold water. 
Near by is a stone tank below which is another set 
of baths—those used by the Emperor. There is 
a huge well near by, sunk in the hard rock, which 
supplied water to these batlis. Formerly, the space 
between tlie Sultana's House and the bath was 
occupied by a garden and the surroundings were 
screened hy high fretwork. 

HAFTAll KH4NA. 

A little distance off the Khwabgah is situat^ 
tlie Daflah Khana or the Record Chamber. This 
is huilt on an elevated platform and consists of 
a single room enclosed on all sides by a verandah 
with a spacious court in front. Tliis was Akbar s 
office where he used to remain till late in the night, 
attending to the affairs of the vast empire and 
issued orders. 

THE HOSPITAL. 

It is a low, single storeyed building, now in 
a ruined condition. A path behind the Hide and 
Seek house leads to the Hospital. Formerly, the 
roof was exquisitely carved, the interior walls 
coated with plaster, and the doorways and windows 
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brightly painted. Stone partitions divided the 
twelve wardsiT small apartments measuring 14 feet 
by 9 feet 6 inches. This building is evidence of 
the fact that such institutions did erist in Huidnstan 
in the 16th CEutury althotigli the remaining part of 
the building shows Kow unsuitable it was for the 
purpose of a Hospital 

FA>ai MAHAL. 

**Five Storeyed Fatace*^ 

Apart from the great mosque and the Victory 
Cate probably the most striking building in 
Tatehpur^Sikri from an external point of view is 
the Panch iMahal Avest of Khas 

M.iliaL Ornamental parapets and ingeniously 
sculptured columns distinguish the Panch Mahab 
It is built in the style of a Budhist Vihara and 
the architecture is ^^ntially Hindus As its name 
implies, it is five storeyed^ each storey being 
smaller than the one before and surmounted by a 
picturesque kioiik covered throughout with orna¬ 
mental parapets. The whole structure assumes a 
tapering shape. 

The ground floor measures 72 feet long and 
58 feet wide and contains 84 sculptured columns^ 
diaracteristic to note that no two are alike; while 
the first floor has 56 columni^ the second twenty; 
the third, twelve, and the fourth only four. And 
the height of the first storey is 49 feet, that of the 
second, 62 feet; of the third, 20 feet; of the fourth. 
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12 and on ihc fifth a dome is built with four 
pillars of stone, A story is told of Akbar ibat be 
employed Chinese artisans in the construction of 
this building would seem to bear out this sugges* 
tion. 

There has been much intcrcsling speculation 
as to its use. Very' probably it was the pleasure 
retreat of the emperor and his wives where they 
would enjoy the evening air. This was formerly 
joined to the Khas Mahal and the Pachchisi court. 

MAKYAM'S house. 

This elaborately and profusely carved build* 
ing was built by Akbar for his wifCj Maryam-'iist* 
zaman who was the sister of Raja Bhagw^n Das 
of Amber and tliis title was conferred on her just 
after her marriage w’illi the Grand Moghul in 1 -562, 
She gave birth to the heir of the throne, Jdiangir. 
Originally the house was adorned with frescoes m 
gold and silver depicUng scenes from the Shahitama 
of Firdausi, from Hindu Mythology and also from 
Christian stones. This was formerly entiUM 
Golden House (Sonehra Makan) because of the 
gilding lavished upon its exterior and mterior 
walls. The most inleieatjjig painting is that of a 
lady riding a parrot which may be seen in the 
,.est verandah. 

The building stands on a raised platform just 
south of tlie Five Storeyed Palace, Panch Mahal 
and measures 59 ft. 10 inches hy 48 feel 5 inches. 
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It will intet-Cfit our readers to go through Mr. H. A, 
Newell’s remarks, “In common with Akbnr's btiild- 
ings at Fatchpur-Sikri, Maryam’s Kothi (House) 
is profusely carved. In this case the stihjects 
depicted are markedly Hindu, and out of com<- 
pliment. no doubt, to the Empress’ solar descent, 
portray incidents in the life of Rama. In addition 
to its elaborate work the dwelling was further 
decorated with brilliantly coloured frescoes”. 

For many years, the building was reserv'od for 
the offices of the Public Works Department and 
was also used for residential purposes by the 
District Engineer but in 1905 it was evacuated to- 
he preserv'^ as i historical monumeDt. 

MARYAM^S GARDEN. 

Adjoining Maryam^s House, an open space Is 
Marj'am^s Garden, Formerly it enclosed by 
screened walls and was enter^ Ihrotigb a gateway 
fiauked by a garden-house. Hie chief beauty oi 
the garden lay in an aquarium sheltered by a 
pretty pavilion. 

MARYAM^S BATIL 

Attaclied to the garden on its southeast Is 
Maryam^s Bath, a square building witb open sides. 
Screens were htted into the walls and steps cut 
at each comer of the tank for those who did not 
care to pluuge in from the Eiank. Water was 
supplied from the water-works near the Hiran 
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Minar. The garden was screened by high walla 
and no one but authorized persona was permitted 
to pass. Delaiilters were sentenced to death, 

TI!E PAlJlCE OF JODil BjU. 

The Jodh Bafa Palace situated south west of 
Maryam^a House, is remarkable for its skilful 
carving. Hindu influence is noticed both in archi¬ 
tecture and in the ornamental carving—the 
and chains, one of the oldest forms of Hindu 
ornament are freely cut on the stone pieces. This 
palace is regarded as an unique example of a 
Moslem palace of the iSHt (senturjp' being entirely 
Bell-contained. It is said to have been built by 
Akhar in 1585 for his daughter-in-law, Jodh Bai, 
the daughter of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, wife 
oi Jehangir and mother of Shah Jahan. 

The palace is the largest building in Fatehpur- 
Sikri. It consists of a huge block, 331 feet 8 inches 
from north to south, and 215 feet east to west, 
built in the pavilion style imported from central 
Asia. The building is double storeyed. The roofs 
except on the central blocks to north and south 
wbere they iit'e overlaid wilh brilliant tiling are 
fiat The court in the centre is paved and measures 
179 feet by 162 feel. There is only one entrance 
to the palace through the main block on the cast. 

As Sikri was abandoned in 1585, it is pro¬ 
bable that the building was never occupied by the 
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ladjT for wham it was built. Colour decorations 
were lavislily used in the palace^ Newell remarkst 
Colotir decoration was lavished on tiie parapets^ 
while the vivid tnrquoi&e encaustic tiling on the 
wagon shaped roofst is further quoted as proving 
the early date of the work*'* 

TTie intermediate floor^ on tlie northerri side 
of die building was originally used by Akbar as 
a dining room and after the marriage of Jehangir 
it came to have the name of Jodh Bai MahaL Lite 
the Turkish Bath attached to Maryam^s House^ 
here is also a ladies* bath immediately outside the 
south wall of the palace. 

HAWA MAIIAI. 

Palace^* 

This is a large apartment enclosed by pierced 
sandstone screens and actually forms part of Jodh 
Bars palace as a doorway from the Emperor's 
dining room opens on to it- It was used as a 
pleasure resort during the hot summer days. 
Attached is a gallery which, it k said» was once 
connected with the Hiran Minar (Tower)* From 
hcre,^ the ladies of the seraglio used to witness 
battles and feats below. 

BIEtBAt^S HOUSE. 

This beautiful palatial building stands near 
north west corner of Jodh Bafs palace. Built 
in 1571 by Raja Birbal for his daughter^, the house 
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is double storeyed. Tbe fUl roofs of the ho^ 
are accessible by steep narrow staircases. Ihe 
roofs were, formerly, enclosed by stone screciM. 
There arc two dome-crowTied apartments on tbe 
two comers of the roof, fitted with cupln^rds so 
characteristic of Moghul domestic archn^ture. 
The ceilings are remarkably beautiful throughout- 


Mr, H. A. Newell’s observations are worth 
quoting here: “Not only is Birhars House the 
best preserved in Fatehpur Sikri hut it rw s ^ a 
of the Turkish Sultana in the beauty and elabop 
atioii of its exterior and interior car™|, which is 
in a harmonious blend of Hindu and Mohemadan 

style”. 

The building sUnds on a massive concise 
platform which commands a fine view of J 

Pol gate, Hiran Minar, Kar^an Sarai, Je lake and 
the vast battle field. Both Hindu and Mohemadan 
styles of architecture are freely notiwable m this 
building. This is now open on all aides but was, 
formerly, provided witli stone screens. 


Birbal, originaUy Mahcsh Das, was a poor 
Brahmin. His witty sayings coupled with the pft 
of Hindi verse raised him high tn the imperial 
favour. He was the Poet Laureate and Prune 
Minister of ^khar. In the laler^Jart of hB lil^ 
admitted him to hia close personal fnend- 
shio He was killed in a campaign against the 
YuWzaii a border tribe. Akhar was so much 
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shocked al his death that he went Into public 
mouming and refused food for some time. 

Although this building Is assigned to Birhal’s 
daughter and also identified by some with Birbal’a 
Mahal built by Akhar in 1572, some are of opinion 
that this house was probably erected for the 
daughter of Raja Kalyan Mai of Bikaner who was 
married to the Emperor in 1570 and who gave 
birth to Prince Daniel in 1572. 

Under British rule it was utilinied for revenue 
offices and after the Mutiny of 1357 was reserved 
for the use of inspecliug officers and distinguisfaed 
guests. In 1905 it was evacuated and aince then 
protected as a preserved monument. 

HATH! POL, 

Hath] Pol or Elephant Gate is 49 feet high 
and is so called from the gigantic stone figures 
of elephants 13 feel high that stood on pedestals 
flanking the outer archway. These were mutilated 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb. Their fragments lie 
on the ground below the gate to this day. 

The ^gateway is traversed by a passage about 
1^1 feet high and 17 feet 9 inches wide. At either 
side are guard chambers and staircases leading 
up to the roof. There is a third staircase which 
is connected with the Kabutar Khana 'and Sanein 
Burj. ^ 
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The Kftbutar Khana or pigeon house ia tough 
rubble masonry plastered on ihe outside and was 
probably used as a powder magazine. 

RANGIN BUBJ. 

Adjoining the Elephant Gate on the north-ea^ 
is the grand bastion of Sangin Burj. Newell’s 
f^piftr lca Will prove usoful to Quote Kore about this 
structure: “Like the Hathl PoL.ihe Sangin Burj 
is provided with hooded roMhipJIations through 
which to pour stones, boiling lead etCi, upon tlie 
^nemy*^ 

This tower was commenced to be extended by 
Akbar in a maimer so as to enclose the Fatehpur- 
Sikri Palaces in the shape oi a fortress, but this' 
idea was soon abandoned when the Emperor came| 
to know of the prophesy of Salim Chisti that ms; 
greatness would decline if the work of fortification 
were completed. Tlie work of oxtensioi^ com¬ 
menced but not finished, can be witnessed here. 

Near by can be seen the big water tank ijich 
once served as the water works of the Sikn 
Palaces. 

NAG1KA MA5JID. 

It is a small Mosque near to the north wall 
of the court containing Birhal’s House and not 
very far from the Elephant Gate. This was built 
by Akbar for the use of the inmates of the royal 
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The building consists of a small enclcksure 
24 feet 3 inches hy 33 feel 6 inches, open on the 
south side, 

STABl.ES. 

Suggestive of the real pomp of the Emperor 
are the horse and camet stables, near Birbal’s 
House not far from Hathi Pol. 

The horse stable is oblong in shape measuring 
298 feet 4 Inches by 124 feet 6 inches with an 
open court 278 feet by 80 feet. Here the visitor 
finds endless rings in the universal sandstone to 
which the horses were tethered. Abul Fazal 
mentions 12,000 horses in the imperial stables but 
these stables have accommodation for 110 horses 
only. 


Its clo!^ pro;icimity to BirhaPs house suggesia 
that Birbal may have been Master of the Horse 
in addition to being the P* I • Formerly, 

the imperial stables were separated from BirbaPs 
House by a high wait. 

Near the horse stables are the camel stables 
which measure 219 feet 8 inches long and 25 feet 
deep. Their flat roof is supported by plain stone 
pillars. These are said to provide accomodatioti 
for 51 camels. Some assign them to be built moat 
probably for the grooms of the iinperial horses in 
the adjoining stables. 
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Attached to these are the Uammam or ^ths 
and latrines ior the use o£ the servants, now in a 
ruinous condition. 

sabai, 

A road leads down from the Hatlii Pol Gate 
to a vast quadrangle built round with email flat- 
roofed apartments, and a verandah to accomodate 
the travellers and their animals. The entrance is 
through a double storeyed portal of Imposing 
aspect. The Sarai is in ruins hut stiU amid the 
ruins one can notice the stone pegs and rings to 
which the heel ropes were secured. 

HIBAN MI^AR, 

This grand tower was built by /\kbar above 
the remains of lus favourite clepiiant, Hiran. It 
rises to a height of 80 feet from the ground floor. 
It is curiously designed, being octagonal al the 
base, circular in the middle and tapering at tlie 
top with a dome-crowned capital. The outer walls 
iSre covered over witli stone iniilations of elephant 
tusks which look like projecting iron spikes from 
a distance. In the interior is a steep spiral stair¬ 
case which leads to the summit of the tower. This 
gallery receives light through numerous small 
£tar-shaped openmgs pierced in the outer walls. 

Formerly, the lower was connected with the 
palaces by means of a covered passage lor the 
ladies. From the top of the tower, the ladies used 
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to watch the aquaUc sports on the lake, wild heast 
fights, wrestling bouts and Imperial army mano¬ 
euvres On the plains. Akhar is also said to have 
shot deer and other game irom here. 

JAMA MASJiD. 

This mosque is a striking example of the 
blending of the Saracenic and Hindu styles of 
architecture. This is the largest and grandest 
building in Fatehpiir Sikri. Some authorities, on 
account of its massive structure which is very 
impressive, pronounce it to be the finest example 
of its kind in Imlia. No doubt, the shrine is richly 
omainenled and elaborately carved, yet it lacks 
the delicacy of design of tlie Jama Maajid at Delhi. 

The mosque stands in an enclosure measuring 
438 feel from north to soutli by 542 feel from 
east to west. In the centre is a paved court open 
to the sky. Cloisters surround it on three sides 
pierced by two gateways to east and south. The 
former is entitled King*s Gateway as the Emperor 
Akhar used to pass through this on hts way from 
^e royal palaces to the Jama Masjid. The latter 
is the famous Cate of Victory or fiuland Darwaza. 

The shrine occupies the western end of the 
quadrangle and is crowned by three massive domes. 
The large halls on either side of the central chamber 
with majestic pillars of Hindu style and the entire 
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western wall marlted by arcaded mffhrabs (archesy 
richly ornamented make the place most imposing. 

Tliis grand mosque was erected after the plan 
of a celehraled shrine at IMecca at llic cost of five 
lakhs of rupees in 1571-72 by Akhar. It was here 
that Akh ar after having proclaimed himself the 
religious head (Imam) of the agCr performed the 
function of tljal office in 1579 by reciting on one 
Friday prayer (Khutha) composed for the occasion 
by Faiiti. Akbar was overpowered with emotion 
at the sight of the congregation and was obliged to 
descend leaving the court chaplain to conclude the 
service. 

The inscriptions in the mosque when translat¬ 
ed, mean:— 

“In the time of the King of the Dared Akhar, 
that from him the management to the continent came 
in; the Principal Shaikh adorned the mosque; that 
from purity, the chastity of kabba came out; it is 
the second to the chaste mosque (kabba); the dale 
of the mosque (is) 979 A.H.” 

SEIETK SALIM dUSTl'S TOMB. 

The tomb is the most beautiful specimen of 
early Moghul architecture and has been described 
as a pearl set in a ring of sandstone. The portico 
is considered widiout rival in India as a specimen 
of white marble carving. The pillars are Mobe- 
madan reproductions of Dravidian columns be- 
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longing to ihe lentli century Mantapam of a Si^a 
Temple in Chidambarain, I^fadras. 

The niausoleirm Es a square liujldiug of pure 
while marble and measures 47 feet 11 inches each 
way. llie plalform on which ihe lomb stands as 
well as the Root inside is inlaid with marble mosaic. 
The screens wfaioh enclose the verandah are beauti* 
fully perforated in ornamental designs. The pillars 
supporting the beams of the porch in front are 
*iingularly made of marble of S shape. The ceno¬ 
taph occupies the centre of the rnarble floor. Above 
die cenotaph h an »it is tic canopy of shisham wood 
exquisitely inlaid with mother-o-pearh This bal^ 
dachifio inlaid with mother-o-pearl is very fine and 
was renovated in 1905 at a cost of Rs* 12,000. 
The actual grave is in the vault immediately 
below* 

The saint, SheifcJi Salim Chbti who is biified 
here, traced his descent from Sheikh Farid 
Shakarganj of Pakpatan (Persia) and w^as bom in 
1478. He blessed Akbar w idi several children and 
consequently was greatly revered by the Emperor. 
The saint also became, henceforth, a persona grata 
at court. His famUy enjoyed many exclusive 
privil^es both under Akbar and his immediate 
suocessors* At his death, he was buried here at 
Fatehpur Sikri and not conveyed lo Mecca accord¬ 
ing to his iiistniclion& An inscription on the door¬ 
way of tlie shrine gives Ihe date of his death as 
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1571. The date of the erection of the tomb is not 
Ikiiown, but it was probably erected by the Emperor 
Akbar a few years after the death of Sheikh 
Salim, 

It is asserted that jehangir had this beautiful 
marble mausoleum constructed for hia god'father, 
Salim Chistt in place of an earlier structure of red 
sandstone built by Akhar. This Shrine is held in 
great veneration by Indian Muslima. 

On the tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisti, rhymes 
in Persian are car\'ed which, when translated, 
mean:— 

“The helper of religion, the leader of the way. 
Shaikh Salim Cliisti; that in spiritual power and 
proximity, he is like Jtinaid and Tafoor and Iron 
Hein the r'aT‘r''tl .f , is ^n iULuviiation (Junaid 
and Tafoor wei'e fantous saints at Baghdad); do 
not rema in ta o, self is in non-entity and is eternal 
with the Right (God); and s-o nu % 

ro%tB OF ISLAM KHAN. 

In the nciglibourhood of the shrine of Sheikh 
Salim Chisti within the mosque enclosure are other 
several tombs tlie most important, worthy ot men¬ 
tion, is that of Islam Khan. 

The tomb is surrounded by a wide verandah 
enclosed by fretted ticreens. Remarkable to note 
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U an elaborate wooden baldachino above tbe 
Islam's cenotaph. 

Sheikh Islam Khan^ entitled Nawab Islam 
Khan, was the grandson oi Salim Chisti and 
husband of Ahul Fatal’s sister, Ladlt Begiun. He 
died in 1613 while Governor of Bengal, and his 
body was inlerred here in the reigp of Jehangir. 
Around his tomb are many inscribed and int' 
inscribed graves of his deseendanta. 

ZENANA RAUZA. 

Near the Shrine of Sbeikli Salim Chisti is the 
Zenana Rauza. As indicated by the namer the 
building contains the gravea of the female descen¬ 
dants of Sheikh Salim. Herc^ almost all the 
sarcophagi are of stone or marble w4th one except¬ 
ion which is of w^ood. 

BUL4ND DAEWAZA. 

**The High Gateway of Victory” 

The tremendous Hi^^ Gateway of Victory fe 
the largest, loftiest and most stately tn the whole 
of India. It is one of the greatest in the world- 
Here, marble and sandstone have been used En 
cflective coEiLbination in its decoration. They have 
been used such as only the masons of the Moghul 
times knew. The inlaid marble work in the arches 
and the Hindu style of architecture m the gallery 
above the entrance are worth visiting. The gate 
rises to a height of 176 feet above tlie pavement. 



the gate of victory. 
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The triiiiTiphal gateway wfla erected by Akbar 
tti 1601 in commemoratian his victory over 
fOiandesh and Ahamadnagar in Southern India. 
The gateway is surmounted by iintumerable domes, 
both large at^d dmali^ after the fashion characteristic 
ol Moghul architecture. 

On this gate are Inscribed a l&w lines which 
on translation mean tlius! "^Said Jesus—on whom 
be peace. The world is a bridge, pass over it but 
build no bouse. He hopes for an hour hopes for 
MU eternity. The world is but an hourp spend It 
in devotion^ The rest is unseen”. 

THE GREAT STEP.WELU 

*^Baoir 

It lies near the High Gateway of Victory on 
one side and measures 32 feet in diameter. Here, 
the visitor can enjoy the swimmer's jump on offer¬ 
ing tliem a o!iip or a fewr annas. No donbb the 
spectacle is much mierestiug. 

HOUSES OF ARUL FA2AL & FAIZL 

These stand within a few paces from the Gate 
of Victory in an outside wall^ enclosure^ a few 
yards separating the one from the other. Ahul 
Fazal lived iti the first. A long pillared verandah 
bearing traces of heauEiful and elaborate carving 
denotes Abul Fazars house. Abul Fazal was 
Akbar's dearly loved friend and favouriie minister 
and the most famous historian of the age. He was 


A-T 
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only 24 when introduced to Akbar, Hia works, 
Abi’i-Akbari and Maktabat-i-AilaToo are the note» 
worthy records of histoncal value. He was caused 
to be assassinated in 1602 by Jehangir against 
w*ham Jehangir thought he eicUed hatred in the 
heart of A It bar. Akbar w'as (lo much grieved at 
his death that for two days, he neither ale nor 
slept. 

Fab^i was the Poet l^aureate and was like his 
brother, in constant attendance on the Emperor 
during his stay at Fatchpnr SikrL On his death 
in 1592 Akbar was sorely distressed and by the 
side ofTiis dying bead, the Alexander of the 
flung his turban on the ground and wept aloud. 

STONE-€IJTTERS’ MOSQUE- 
Long before the fortress of Fatehput Si^i , 
was built, this was the mosque of worship for 
Sheikh Salim Chisti erected by the stonecutters 
who lived nearby. It is said that cave where 
the saint used to indulge in penance is here hidden- 
Hiis mosque stands to the W'est of Jama Masjid. 

RANG MAHAL. 

Near the mosi|ue is a mined house winch 
consists of a small room 9 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 
4 inches supported by a plain piUar in the centre- 
It was the abode of Salim Chisti and his place o 
penance. It was also the place where Jehangif 
was bom and it was originally entitled the Rang 
Mahjil. 
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JAMA MASjm. 

*TA^ Cathedral Mosque*^ 

This is a fine structure of rose red sandstone 
and stands jnst outside the Fort Station on the 
North^Weat. The whole building consists of three 
compartments and each is snrmomited hy domes 
built of white and red stone in oblique courses^ 
'Ihere are five arch ways in the front, one large and 
two smalJer ones on each side, aU opening on a 
vast courtyard. There are octagonal domed 
cupolas on each comer of the building and a row 
of smaller b>quare cupolas surmount the entire 
building. There are three gateways in the mosque 
and the one in the Nortli is the largest. 

The inscription on the main archway shows 
that this building was begun in 1614 A.D. by 
Jahan-Ara Begiun^ the eldest daughter of Shah 
Jahan at a cost of five lacs of rupees. 

DAYAL BAGB. 

It is a new* coiony started by Radha Swami 
and bis followers at a distance of three miles and 
a half from Agra* One can see here the making 
of some of the industrial products^ The dairy and 
the industrial show rooms are well equiped and 
excellent. 

The cemetery of the founder in the Swami 
Bagh is under construction and is presumed that. 
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in due course, il v^iU be one of ibe best places of 
interest in Agra. The place is worth a visit if 
time permits. 


KCm^-MLiR. 

"'The Mouittain of Lighi*"^ 

This is the well-known and most precious gem 
the world possesses. It is the original product of 
the world famous Colconda Mines, India. Its 
history Is very old. It is held that this was firstly 
with Karns^ a hero who was slain In the Pandava 
war of Maliabharat (3000 B.C.). It has passed 
through many hands. From the last Hindu King, 
the Raja of Ujjain, Bikramadityat *1 passed into the 
hands of the invading Musllnts. It was again taken 
hy the Gwalior Raja. But when he fell at Panipat^ 
Humayun, the MoghuU was greeted by the widow ^ 
of the Gwalior King, deceased, who presented the 
precious diamond along with other jewels. 

Baber writes in his memoirs thus, (Koh4- 
Noor) is so valuable that a judge of diamonds 
valued it at half of the daily expenses of the world* 

It weighs eight miskals (320 rattis). On my 
arrival here, Hnmayun presented it to me as a 
Peshkash, and 1 gave it hack to him as a present”. 

This remained with the Moghul Emperors until 
the last King of the line, Mohamad Shah was 
defeated by Nadir Shah (1739). Mohamad Shah 
wore it in his turban and went to meet the con- 
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<]ueror. Nadir Slial]*s attention was soon directed 
to the glitter of the uaparaUoled jewel; he said, 
‘Ve will be friends and change our turbans in 
pledge of friendship”. His son, Shah Rukh lost 
it, with all besides, to Ahmad Shah Durrani, The 
last ^ktng of the line, Shah Shuja was made a 
captive by Maharaja Ran jit Singh to whom he 
handed over the jewel. On the conquest of the 
Punjab by the British and the abdication of 
Maharaja Dal ip Singh in 1849, the gem passed 
into the hands of the British. For some time it 
remained with Lord Lawrence who kept it care^ 
lessly in his pocket. In 1850, the Governor 
General, the Marquis of Dalhousie sent the diamond 
to the Board of Directors in England; and on July 
3, 1850, it was presented to Her Majesty the 
Queen. It w^s exhibited at the first great exhibit¬ 
ion in London in 1851. It was recut in London 
at a cost of £8,000 by Messrs. Garrad. The actuJ 
cutting lasted 38 days and reduced tlie diamond 
to 106 1/16 carats and it adorns the British 
Crown. 

The glass model of the matchless diamond is 
seen in India in the Lahore Museum which was 
presented by the makers to the Punjab Exhibition. 



CHAPTER VII. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AGRA. 


^T'HE history of Agra prior to the Muslims is 
^ somewhat obscured and hidden. But no 
doubt, prior to the Mohemmadans, there have been 
periods of pre-eminent greatness in the history of 
India. The records of the brill ianl Maury an 
Dynasty and the magnificent days of the Gupta 
Kings which covered centuries of India’s history 
are known to the people. Some light is thrown 
on the city of Agra by the Persian poet, Salman. 

He died in 1131 and tells how the fortress of Agra 
was wrested from Jaipal by Mahmud after a des* 
perate assatilt. In 1212, Chingiz Khan began his ^ 
overwhelming drive across Asia and into Europe 
and about 1362, Timur led hia Moghuls over the 
Hindu Kush, swept the Punjab and broke down 
the defences of Delhi. In 1492, Agra was besieged 
by Sikander Lodi and in those days the defensive 
fortress was Badalgarh built by Badal Singh In 
1475 where now the present fort erected by Akhar 
stands to-day. 

Sikander Lodi took Agra and settled his head¬ 
quarters at Agra and some authorities are of 
opinion that in 1493, Sikandra, 5 miles from 
Agra, was recognised as the capital because the 
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name of the town as vreU as a pavilioDt still pre- 
serveti. prove the conceptioii. However, Agra 
became the definite scat of government thenceforth. 
On the death of Sikandar Lodi in 1517 at Agra, 
Ibrahim Lodi came to the throne. 

By 1526, Baber, the descendent of Chingiz 
Khan, the first of the Moghid con^erors defeated 
Ibrahitt) Lodi at Panlpat and Delhi and Agra fell 
into the hands of Baber. His son, Hitmayxin went 
to A^a to Seize the treasury. The widow of the 
Gwalior Raja who had fallen at Panipat presented 
many precious jewels to him. Among them was 
the world-famed diamond, Koh-i-Pfur ^ Mountain 
of Light) which passing from hand to hand rests 
to-day in the Tower of London. Baber had now 
to face the Rajputs. A dashing battle was fought 
against Rana Sanka of Chittore, the greatest and 
noblest chief in India, who had defeated the Lodi 
Kings in eighteen pitched battles. Baber secured 
victory over him by strategv a ’ the help of a 
fraitorous ally. He died at Agra on 12th Deoemher 
1530 and w'as buried at Kabul. By 151D the 
Portuguese built a port at Cochin and seized Goa 
and Diu. Thus the reign of the Moghuls and the 
influence of the western power had begun. 

Humayun succeeded Baber in 1530. He 
spent the ten years of his reign on the battlefield 
and was made to fly in 1540 by Sher Shah Surf, 
Henceforth, he remained in exile in Persia at the 
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court oj King Tahmasp. While retreating through 
the desert of Sind, on his way |o Persia, Akbar 
the Great Moghul^ was bom in the small iort of 
Amarkot in 1542. After the dealli of Sher Shaht 
Humayun again captured Agra and Delhi in 1555- 
fiut he could not enjoy his regained poss^iona 
as he expired just after a few^ months in 1556 by 
falling off the flat roof of his library in the Purana 
Kda at Delhi. Humayim^s tomb at Delhi was the 
first great Moghul building in India and is said 
that the Taj was built on Its modeL It was 
designed by Akbar some years henee after his 
falhePe death. 

Akbar was but a lad approaching his 
fourteenth birthday when he came to the throne 
(1556). He founded the Moghul Empire and 
built it sincerely in fact to the result dial his 
dynasty lasted through the days of Jehangir and 
Shah Jafaan to those of that fanatical bigot 
Aurangzeb. Akbar two years after the battle of 
Patiipat in 1556 against Hemu^ esiahltshed the 
scat of government at Agra and next trangferred 
his capital to the newly founded fortress of 
Fatehpur Sikrh 23 miles from Agra, His remains 
lie buried at Sikandra. 

By this time, R^ph Finch, a London 
merchant came to the Grand MoghuPs court with 
a letter from Queen Elizabeth and thus was 
founded ^*The G)mpany of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies*’. 
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Jebangirt on his lalher Akbar^s death at Agra 
in 1605 was crowned at Agra* He was ¥ery much 
addicted to pleasures. His consortt ‘T’he Light 
of the world”, NurjiUmn, had captivated Jehangir^H 
heart so strongly that after his marriage to her 
it was Nnr Jahan^ all in all in the State who ruled» 
William Hawkins visited Jehangir^s court in 1609 
and Sir lliomas Roe in 161S both have left 
wonderful records of the time. Jehangir died at 
Lahore and was buried there hy the side of bis 
beloved uife. 

Shah Jahan was crowned at Agra after bis 
father Jehangir in 1628« He was lil^ra] towards 
the Hindus and tolerant towards the Christians. 
Mandelso who visited Agra had recorded that 
Agra was the most splendid city of India in Shah 
Jaban's reign* He spent prodigally ihe weatlh of 
the empire in erecting wonderful monuments which 
are the glory of tliat period when Mohemadan 
architecture had reached its climax. He hullt most 
of the marble buildings [nside the Agra Fort and 
Jama Mesjid and Red Fort at Delhi but he built 
above all the Taj Mahal. He was made a captive 
by hts $on, Aurang7:eb and lived as such in the 
.^g^a Fort for nearly 8 years where he died in 
1666 and was buried in the Ta| by the side of 
his consort. 

Aurangzeb arrived at Agra in February 1666. 
He was too thrifty to spend much money over 
buildings. All that Aurangzeb did was to cona^ 
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truct the mni-lilp_y|-ftPn ^^InaAn hie 

j^renisla tLe .X&j. His zealous religious bigotry 
plunged hie kingdom into perpetual war. Auranzeb 
died in 1707. After him, there was no king who 
could hold such a vast empire. His empire 
crumbled beneath the irresistible advance of the , 

new power from the South, the Marathas under 
Shlvaji. As weU as the Jats of Bharatpur became 
supreme at Agra during 176I>74 when they carried 
off the famous pall of pearls laid over the cenotaph 
of the Emperor Akhar; scraped off the valuables 
from tbe Taj, Fort, ltmad*ud>Daula, Sikandra etc. 

The city of Agra was constantly ebanging 
hands till captured by Lord Lake in 1803. It was 
made the capital of the North West Provinces (now 
U.P.) under British rule. It was after the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857 that the seat of govemment of the 
province was transferred to Allahabad. 



APPENDIX, 

CCHERAL INFORIWATIOJV, 

L G^ides licensed by the Ardueolagicat Depart^ 
rtienl are available at the Agra Pert and Fat^pur'Sikri, 
American and European viaiLors are reccmmended to 
employ guides of ihe let class as they have an adecfuate 
Lnowtedgc of English. 

2, The u 111 formed servants (Khadims & Chaprasijl 
al ihe Ta|, Fort, Etmat-ud-Dayla, Sikandra ana Slkri 
are alt paid servanls of govemmcnL They ere forbidden 
to soEicjt fees or gratuitees^ 

3, Any complaint of mciviliiy or extortion on the 
part of guides and servants should be reported to the 
Col lector en d Magistrate- 

CHARGES, 

L Visitors ore admilied free of charge to the Taj^ 
llmad-ud-Daula, Sikandra. Cliini-ka-Rauzaf Rem Bagfa 
and Chhatris and buildings at Fatdipur Sikrt- But a 
fee of two amias is cfiaTged for admission to the Fort. 
No dierge is made for children under three years of 
age, a fee of an anna is charged for cliildrai between the 
ag^ of three and twelve years. Bom fide students who 
apply to the SuperintendenE AreliaeologicaL Survey, 
Northern Circle, Agra, ten (10) days prior to tbe 
intended visit are charged at the half rate, 

2. At the Taj Makah the wicket of the main gate 
usually remaina open until 12 midnight and visitors 
seeking admission after IQ p.m. must sign their names 
in the Visitors Book kept at the gate with the gate^ 


keeper on duty. The lup^mlendeul hae power to close 
rhe garden after 10 p,nu if he find* that thU rule w 
not compLied with. 

3. The Taj MiiacmD remainfi opot from 10 a-M* 
to 4 pjn. The Fort:— 

In Winter — 9 a.iiL to 1 p^m. 

3 p.ra. I© SitDsel. 

In Strnimer—7 am. to 10 am- 

4-30 p^in- to 6-30 pm. 

UOTEl^ AT AGKA* 

Under European management: — 

L Cecily Mall Road, Agra Cantt. 

2. Eiuprcea^ Partabpura, Agra CantL 

3. [mperiali Drummond Boadp Agra^ 

4. Lawriet Partabpura Road, Agra Canlt. 

Under Indian management: — 

Agra Hotelp Metcalfe Road, Agra. 

2* Bengal Lodges Chhlpitola, Agra. 

3. Maharaja Hoteh Rawatpara. 
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The charga of a tMi-cab in a rotmd loor la 
Sikandra, Fatdipiir'Stkri, Fort, Taj, Itmad-ud-DauU, 
Oitnj-ka-Raiua, Ramhagh, Jama Maiijtd and the City 
(Kinari Bazar) vary from Ra. 12 to Ra. 2S^ 

Ko rales are fixed, nmtiial agrijemeailfl wilt a^!e 
the fare. 



TONGA 



l«t hour. 

Sab«^ent boor- 

rJiBj 

0 la Q 

0 6 0 

Ilnd clut 

« d 0 

0 4 0 

Iltrd dm 

1 » « 

\ 0 4 0 


The rates are oppiicable within the Agra Muniei* 
polity limits and cruZi^e the boundary UmUSt mutual 
agreements u?ill settle the fare. 


SIKAJS'DtL4 & FATEUPLlR-SIKRI. 

Sikandra ia a flag railway station. Akhar a 
Matiaoieum ia about 2^4 furlongs from here. Om can 
go Sikatidra in the morning and come back in the 
ei'entng. 

Fateh pur-Sikri is a railway station and the ruins 
of Falchpnr-Sikri arc about four furlonga from the 
station. Return-Tickets are daily available. 


Where to Stay at Agra 7 

8EHGAL LODGE, 

CHHIPITOLA AGRA. 
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PANDYA BULDEO DAS & SONS 
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Chocolates 

Biscuits 

Sweets 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Perfumery 

Stationery 

Patent 

Medicines 


Prescriptions Dispensed with Purest 
Drugs only 

WE GUARANTEE FRESH STOCK 
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IDEAL SOUVENIR 

OF YOUR VISJT TO INDIA, 

Rcatty Artiuf^ Vkw$ af 

The “Taj Mahal” 

aewORiAL 

WHICH FOR ITS CNStiRPASSED BEAUTY 

ranks foremost 

IN AJ^CHITCCTtFRE AND SEHTJMEMf, 
3 /S/- ^ach, Ur 
R*. 36/- /ur Spf uf 22 . 

PRIYA LALX & SONS. 

PHOTOGR APHE RS. 
ARTISTS AND OEAUBRS. 
PERTAOPUHA. . , , , AGRA CAHTT 


FOR 

brassware, photographs 

— GUIDE BOOKS — 

INDIAN IMITATION JEWELLERY 

PICTURE POST CARDS 

SHOP AT— 

BALWANT SrNGH 

CECIL. HOTEL ARCADE 

DELHI 

















FOR 

THE AGRA ARTS & CRAFTS 

MARBLE CURIOS, BRASS SANDALS, 
EMBROIDERY WORKS, ETC 


VISIT 

THE AGRA MARBLE EMPORIUM 

JOHRI BAZAR 


AGRA. 


Our Prices ui*e Cheaper 
as uur Sales ore greater. 



THE 

AGRA MARBLE EMPORIUM 

SPEC! A LISES 


INLAID MARBLE WORK 
FANCY MOSAIC MARBLE WORK 
EMBROIDERY WORK 


TO 

SUIT EVERY PURPOSE. 


Desiins and Estimates for every kind of 
Marbla fVbr^ for decorativer archt’ 
tectural or Monumental purposes. 



8y AppdnhiKsnr to K E THE EAfiL OF WILUNGDON, 

The Ex-Vtceroy 

The Bluest Manufacturers 
in India 


OF 

PICItliS. PRESERKS. CHUTREYS, VIHEGIRS, 
CRYST4LUSED FRUITS, CAHOlEfl PEEIS, SHERBET, 
H&1R OILS, ETC. nC. 


M erit for quality has for 76 years steadily 
increaflfld the distribution of preserved 
provisions, the exquisite products of Harnarain 
Gopinath. 

Great improvement in the quality of each^ product 
baa been made since the firm’s inception and 
owing to steadily increaBing demand prices are cow 
considerably lower. Yoa cannot secure bolter 
value. 

Large and small orders are given the some 
scrupulous attention. 

May we solicit a trial ordar to prove to yon the 
Bavonr, freshness and purity of onr products cannot 
be excelled for special occasions, cewnionies, 
banquets, parties, etc., etc. 


Write fot Air Ptire Lut. 

HARNARAIN GOPINATH 

Khiit &ioU, Delhi a Baifsi RQ^d, New DiUiL ^ 
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